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Tse Car! 


To CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS is always on the lookout 


for ways to save money for our book customers. Last spring we 
took an advance step by adopting the policy of paying postage on all orders. 
This was a substantial saving to our patrons. We now take pleasure in announc- 
ing still another step forward. 


Life De 
Discount for Cash with Orders of $5.00 or More Penal L 


Heretofore we have granted from 30 to 60 days credit on all book orders. This HE 
has meant bookkeeping, correspondence, collection service and other clerical labor 
for a great many small accounts. In fact, we have found that the handling of these 
small accounts constitutes fully 70°% of the total clerical expense of the book nicago, 
department. 

From our customers’ point of view, it is a doubtful benefit to extend credit for 
purchases amounting to less than $5. A customer will find it entirely convenient 
to enclose check with such orders. 

We have decided to save this unnecessary expense—to save it not for the Christian 
Century Press but for our customers. In accordance with this purpose, we have adopted 
the policy outlined above, by means of which the amount saved by putting small 
accounts on a cash basis will be passed on as a substantial benefit to our customers. 
In brief our plan is this: 

The amount saved by discontinuing credit on small accounts (less than $5) is passed 
on to our customers in the form of a discount of 5% for cash with all orders of $5 to $10, 
and 10% for cash with all orders of $10 or more. 
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Special Note: This new policy takes effect at once. Send in your order 
now and SAVE MONEY on your book orders. 
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EDITORIAL 


Life Decision Shows 
Penal Lacks 


HE DECISION in the Franks’ murder case, which 

has focussed the eyes of much of the world on 
hicago, is of more significance for what it reveals as 
to the present status of American penal procedure 
than for its disposal of the murderers. By the word of 
a single judge, fortified by years of experience in crim- 
nal law, who took ten days for a detailed review of 
the factors in the case before passing sentence, the 
lelendants go to prison for terms of “life plus 99 years.” 
The life term is meted out in answer to the charge of 
murder; the 99 years to the charge of kidnapping for 
ransom. As a crime, the killing of the Franks boy 
shocked the world. In his decision the judge took occa- 
ion to assure the public that no outrage had been done 
the body of the victim after the murder was convicted. 
Sut that was surely the only feature of the case that 
vas not, as the verdict put it, “abhorrent to every in- 
stinct of humanity.” Pleas of the defending attorneys 
attempted to show that the crime was not an example 
{ rational planning, but a series of blundering moves 
n the part of two .who could not control their own 
mpulses. Nevertheless, as the public is well aware, 
there was every element of premeditation, as the law 
defines premeditation. The murderers, to be sure, were 
minors within the interpretation of the law. They were, 
towever, the possessors of exceptionally brilliant minds 
as gauged by any of the ordinary tests that are used to 
* an intelligence quotient. Both had graduated 
é honors from leading universities ; one of them had 
‘ready achieved recognition in a specialized branch of 
science. Their defending lawyers made no attempt to 
tstablish a legal plea of insanity; in fact, the main 


with 


argument of the principal defending lawyer came down 
to a denunciation of the whole system of capital pun- 
ishment as a piece of insanity. But when the moment 
of decision came, the judge pushed aside all the psycho- 
logical and ethical arguments which had been advanced, 
stated that there were no mitigating circumstances, and 
then refused to inflict the extreme penalty, solely be- 
cause of the penal precedent against the execution of 
minors. 


The Law—Not Blind 
but Doddering 


HE VERDICT of Judge Caverly has been greeted 
with applause and blame. 
the facts to say that, to the larger part of the public, 


It is probably within 


is it not a popular verdict. This disappointment arises, 
not so much out of any mob lust for blood, as Mr. Dar- 
row tried to tell the court it would, as from the grow- 
ing lack of confidence in our penal methods. To put 
it bluntly, a life sentence does not mean a life sentence 
in the opinion of the man on the street. It 


especially for those who can command influence through 


means, 


wealth or political pressure, a few years in jail pending 
the fading of the circumstances from public memory, 
and then, either by processes of pardon or parole, a 
return to freedom. In this particular case there has 
been every effort to guard against such an interpreta- 
tion of the verdict. Judge Caverly closed his decision 
by advising the authorities never to admit the mur 
derers to parole. During the trial it was several times 
announced by the defending attorneys that the families 
involved wished to have their sons separated from 
society for the rest of their lives. And in the moments 
following the verdict representatives of those families 
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declared that no effort toward pardon or parole will 
ever be made. The public, however, may be pardoned 
for regarding all such statements, made under such 
conditions, with the eye of suspicion. This is the mar- 
row of the whole matter: Judge Caverly, facing such a 
responsibility as seldom comes to a jurist, fell back 
upon an adherence to legal precedents. But that very 
act shows how out-of-date such precedents now are. 
If there was any one thing that all the testimony given 
before the judge showed it was that the fact that one 
of the defendants was 19 years of age and the other 18 
had nothing to do with the act they had committed. 
So far as their moral responsibility was concerned, it 
would not have made one iota of difference if they had 
been three years older. In fact, certain testimony at 
the trial suggested that both will be less responsible, 
mentally and morally, three years from now than they 
are today. A legal precedent of this kind is not blind; 
it is hopelessly senile. 


What the Verdict 
Suggests 


OTH THE LEADING LAWYERS in the case, 
B Mr. Crowe, the prosecuting attorney, and Mr. 
Darrow, of the defense, react normally and correctly 
to Judge Caverly’s decision. The prosecutor says that 
it now becomes increasingly difficult to hang anyone 
for murder in the state of Illinois. The other says that 
the logic of the decision is the abolishment of capital 
course verdict 


punishment. Of hanging becomes a 


more difficult to obtain. But this case is not the only 
impulse that Illinois has experienced in that direction. 
The precedent has already been informally established 
that a woman shall not be hung, and only under unusual 
circumstances shall she even be imprisoned for killing. 
Where you have a sufficiently compact social group, 
as in Herrin, it has been shown, not only that you can- 
not hang, but that you can hardly indict for murders 
as brutal as any ever known. The Caverly decision 
merely adds one more group to those exempted from 
the capital sentence. The question therefore assumes 
importance. What value is left execution as a means of 
social regulation? Judge Caverly, in his decision, stated 
that the object of the law is to exact from the offender 
“retribution and expiation.” He suggested that, to per- 
sons of the Leopold and Loeb type, life imprisonment 
is probably a punishment more severe than hanging. 
After the first sense of reprieve has worn off, this is 
To the extent that it is true, the 
judge is certainly right in his verdict. But so is the 


likely to prove true. 


mass of the public right in its instinctive feeling that 
to send two boys to prison, under the forms of penal 
procedure and precedent that now exist, is a very 
questionable method of retribution and expiation in 
the eyes of a dangerous element in the population. Ii 
ever the need for a thorough study of the aims of the 
The 
churches of America should be doing what the churches 
of Great Britian did in connection with the Copec con- 
ference this spring. 


law was clearly shown, this case has shown it. 


They should be examining our 
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whole penal structure, with the purpose of discovering 
what the ends of our penology should be and the 
methods for securing these ends in the light of our 
growing knowledge of the subtle forces that move 
men to wrong. 


Bloody Herrin Breaks 
Out Again 


HE GOOD CITIZENS of Williamson County, Jj. 

nois, are again compelled to hang their heads in 
shame because of the murderous activities of a small gToup 
in Herrin. In this last instance there is no implication oj 
labor troubles and the participants were not working men 
The “massacre” of some months ago found its inception 
in the arming of a mining company and the counter arming 
of miners. The gun fight of a few days ago found it. 
inception in the arming of the Ku Klux Klan and the 
counter arming of its opponents. When men arm fo; 
ulterior private purposes that act constitutes a threat tw 
law and order and a menace to law abiding communities 
The use of gun men and privately paid detectives by cor- 
porations is a species of social outlawry, and that fact js 
not changed by having it made a quasi-legal privilege through 
the cooperation of a sheriff. It begets counter-arming and 
property-destroying action on the part of the men armed 
against. If the whole truth were told such feud-like tactics 
by employing concerns doubtless constitute the irritating 
cause of more labor wrong-doing than all other causes 
The same thing is true of Ku Klux methods 
The wonder is that there has not been a greater number of 


put together. 


riots, roadside shootings and local outlaw war than there 
has been. When a secret order deliberately makes antipathy 
its dominant mood, when it exists to “fight” whole classes 
of citizens, when it fills its press with blood curdling lies 
about its favorite enemies, when it endeavors behind a 
hooded membership to dictate candidates for public office 
the harvest of its sowing will be blood unless those they 
fight are of a milder spirit than themselves. In most 
communities the contemned classes have refused to organ- 
ize against the klan. In Herrin they did organize against 
it and adopted its spirit. The result is just what it would 
have been in a thousand communities had counter organ 
ization been set up. Mr. Dawes must be doing some deep 
thinking these days when he is able to see so prompt a 


fruit-bearing from the approval he gave to klanism in Herrin 


Humanizing Scientific 
Management 
CIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT has been vigorously 
opposed in this country by labor and by humanitarians 
This is not because it is not considered a good thing. On 
the contrary, it is generally regarded as inevitable that the 
question of production should submit to a scientific stud) 
of motion and of team work. But it is also inevitable that 
human beings will protest if it is applied wholly in the 
interest of making profits for the management at the cost 
of reducing the worker to the position of a machine. It is 
because it has been so applied in this country that it has 


met opposition. Scientific management was a great find 
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soe the employer and investor. 


who introduced it failed to reckon with the human 


Unfortunately most of 
hose 
ctor farther than to use the worker as a piece of skilled 
wechanism who would follow directions. Now enlightened 
managers are taking account of that aspect of human psy- 
logy which is usually called the soul. The physical man 
be induced to cut out useless motion and speed up 
motion, providing the ends he is living for are 

nto account. Those ends, needless to say, are not 

It is left to the Czechs, 
nspiration of their philosopher-president, Masa- 


rel\ profits for the employer. 


ranize a real movement for scientific management, 
ne in which this self-regarding human factor is 
into account. Their experiment is now in its third 


ineers, psychologists, sociologists, economists, 


nd the workers themselves sit in the council. 


ork before them and with the work tools in 
they are working out together the questions 
ization and production. Needless to say, the 


tions of hours, wages, fatigue and rest, profit 
| representation in shop control are quite as 
those 


ral elements in the undertaking as are 


| motion and gang direction. 


Half Free and 
Fighting On 


OLN STEFFENS in his 


ties of America characterized Chicago as “half 


memorable series on 
It is now many years since these 
The 


ms, to whom the newspapers have given the 


spoken. fighting is still good. Rev. 
‘the fighting parson,” is responsible for the state- 
the sanitary district of Chicago has seven hun- 
drawing salaries who do nothing commensurate 
lary they draw, and whose office could well be 
He tells of city workmen being sent to build a 
a well-known politician. Under Mayor Dever 
heen a campaign of law enforcement, but one 
a system which is manned by corrupt politicians 
leanse a great city. The suburbs outside Chicago 
The 


under the protection of villages which extend 


cases in worse plight than the city itself. 


thority into the open country, is a center for immor- 
tlegging and gambling. Chicago has a murder a 
1a hanging a year because the murder is usually 
| by men with political influence. Never, how- 
the city had a more healthy public sentiment than 
sent time. The churches are taking ever a larger 
politics. The organization of the Better Govern- 
ciation, which depends upon church support for 
h, is one of the signs of the times. This organ- 
running an independent candidate for state’s 
insisting that both Republican and Democratic 
are persons who are in favor with the lawless 
The women of the church are being urged to 
te in the political life of the community and they 
me to the polls this year in larger numbers than 
fore. Chicago has big plans for a boulevard in the 
and for a great transportation system. The city is 
ave boardwalks like Atlantic City and to accept its 
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But until human life 
is safe and until government is honest and efficient, no 


natural status as a summer resort. 


summer resort advertising will avail to conceal the city’s 
shame. 


Hiring a Labor 
Day Audience 


N A TEMPER altogether without political partisanship 
we cannot help calling attention to certain facts con- 
cerning the labor day call upon President Coolidge in which 
hundred and fourteen so-called labor leaders 


one par- 


ticipated. They were received warmly by the President, 
who made them a good republican speech which the press 
featured on the front page. Now that the real truth con- 
cerning this incident is out, it is hardly likely that the 
The 


O’Connor, chairman of 


white house feels particularly proud of its part in it. 
labor leader of the group was T. V. 
the United States Shipping board, once a leader of the 
longshoremen but now on a $12,000 salary in a govern- 
ment job. Another leader was a member of a trainmen’s 
union whose official capacity is that of a publicity man 
for the national Republican committee, but who is also 
an employee of the interstate commerce commission and 


not now an active trainman. Of the one-hundred and 


fourteen present, sixty-four belonged to Mr. O’Connor’s 


union. Mr. O’Connor acknowledged that he paid the bills 
of “some of them” and it seems assured that all of them 
excepting those in government employ had their bills paid 
Labor is quite within its province if it wishes to support 
Mr. Coolidge and no doubt many thousands will do so, 
but a politically prepaid junket to the white house will not 
greatly help to procure the votes of intelligent working 
men. Certainly such an episode can not counteract the 
effect of organized labor in placing its political influence 


for this campaign elsewhere than in ‘the Republican column. 


Security for France 


RIME MINISTERS MacDonald and 


leading statesmen of Europe, have been in conference 
g 


Herriot, with 


at Geneva to discuss how the security of France may be 
provided for against the day of a revived and threatening 
Germany. Impressive addresses have been made, the view- 
points of England and France, as well as Greece and Italy 
and the little entente have been set forth, and the matter 
referred to committees of the league of nations for finding 
a way by which France and her allies on the continent 
may disarm without thereby incurring the danger of losing 
the fruits of the war. This question of security is the 
crux of the present international situation. Badly and de- 
terminedly as France wants reparations, she wants security 
more. 

The French policy at the end of the war was based upon 
the assumption that if the reparations bill was made large 
enough, that is, preposterously large, beyond the power 
of Germany to pay, the allies would have a leverage over 
Germany which would justify forceful action against the 
defaulter in the form of an invasion of her territory. By 


means of such an invasion France would accomplish what 
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the premature ending of the war rendered the allies unable 
Had the armistice not come when it did, 
had the allies with America’s help gone on to Berlin and 


to accomplish. 


demanded an unconditional surrender as Marshal Foch 
and the military mind in general desired to do, the pre- 
cedents of military conquest would have sustained a settle- 
ment in terms of territory and strategic control of Germany 
which could not be put into a settlement based upon the 
armistice agreement. As compensation for foregoing this 
military knock-out, M. 
Lloyd George's help, that the reparations bill was put to 


Clemenceau saw to it, with Mr 


a point where it was morally certain that a “collector” 
wou!'d have to be sent into Germany to force payment. 

When, however, Germany defaulted in the payment, Eng- 
land refused to cooperate in an invasion of German terri- 
tory, and France with Belgium entered the Ruhr on an 
arbitrary interpretation of their rights under the treaty. 
British opinion has insisted from the beginning that the 
Ruhr invasion was illegal, and the friendship of the two 
countries has been seriously imperilled on account of it. 
France clung to her policy of holding the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland in face of the fact that it was anything but 
profitable as a means of collecting reparations. Throughout 
the world the policy of Poincaré has been interpreted in 
its deeper and ulterior motives as a policy of security 
rather than of reparations. If France under pretext of 
collecting reparations could hold the Ruhr and ultimately 
annex it or segregate it permanently from Germany, the 
future of Germany as a possible menace to the peace of 
Kurope would be unthinkable. 

sut France could not permanently withstand world opin- 
ion. Her financial condition was seriously endangered ; 
her budget was far from being balanced; her debts were 
enormous; the frane had fallen to less than five cents. 
Reparations were hardly more than sufficient to pay the 
expenses of the military “collector” in the Ruhr. The gov- 
ernment of Poincaré gave way to that of Herriot last 
With Premier Mac- 
Donald, the new French premier studied the findings of 


June. A new policy was initiated. 
the Dawes committee of experts and together they set out 
to see if the experts’ plan could be utilized, with the result 
that the plan has now been accepted by all the nations in- 
terested, and is actually in operation. 

The Dawes plan, if it can be made to work, marks the 
ultimate abandonment of the Ruhr occupation and whatever 
hope of Germany’s dismemberment or dissolution or eco- 
nomic weakening France up to this time has entertained. 
It proceeds on the theory of a strong and competent Ger- 
many rather than an impotent Germany. Germany is to 
receive a large loan; she is to be nursed back by her former 
enemies into economic health; her earning capacity is to be 
increased until she is made competent to pay to her former 
enemies sums before unheard of in international exchange. 
The possibilities of the success of such a policy are frightful 
to France. A Germany strong enough to earn and pay 
these vast sums will be strong enough to wage war on an 
unprecedented scale of efficiency once the bulk of her puni- 
tive debt is discharged. Her struggle will be her strength- 
ening; and the success of her struggle wi'l mean a cor 
responding economic enervation of those nations which 


benefit by her effort. Thus France finds herself seized 
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with mortal dread of the future. Her determination to take 
a whole year to evacuate the Ruhr registers the reluctance 
and apprehension with which she abandons the plan, itself 
now confessedly impossible, of reducing Germany to a 
second or third rate power by segregating her chie 
nomic resources. 


f eco- 


The predicament in which her victory in the great War 
has placed France is bound to excite the sympathy of every 
beholder. The apple is ashes at the core. The unescapable 


What is 


Not unnaturally her first impulse was to 


causes of fresh war are inherent in the peace. 
I‘rance to do? 


seek a three pact military alliance with England and the 


United States, guaranteeing her against attack by Germany. 


We in America have never been able to understand how 
Mr. Wilson could have given even tentative hospitality to 
this proposal. Now at last Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has 
definitely abandoned it on behalf of England. The league 
of nations is not equipped to handle major problems such 
as one involving the destiny or the vital policy of one of 
the leading nations, for the reason that it too is essentially 
a military alliance of the victors in the great war. And 
though it were to open its doors to receive Germany and 
other nations not now admitted, the league provides no 
principle or guarantee against just such alliances on the 
basis of military interest as obtained in 1914. There is, 
therefore, no reason why with the league in full operation 
a balance of the powers might not again be evolved in 
which the group containing Germany would be a menace to 
the group containing France. This is said without deroga- 
tion of the league as an efficient agency of many good 
causes and as a wholesome influence in the settlement of 
many differences that might lead to war. But the power 
by which the league can effectuate its will for peace is 
based upon the unity of interest of the greater nations 
in the league. Let that unity be broken by conflict of 
interests or jeopardized by the inclusion of other great 
nations like Germany and Russia, and the power of the 
league as a peace agency will disappear in a balance of 
power within the league. Which means that the world 
would then be back at the very place it stood in 1914. 

On the 


hasis of conventional internationalism there seems hardly 


The outlook for France is indeed foreboding. 


any other course for her save to trust to her own sword 
alone, to keep a huge army, to develop a great submarine 
fleet and an air fleet, to imbue her scientists with the spirit 
of military invention, to make alliances with the possible 
enemies of her possible enemies—in short, to envelope her 
land and her mind in a panoply of militarism more elaborate 
than that which characterized Germany under the kaiser 
Sut this policy, again, is unsupportable. If the German 
reparations should come in according to the paper schedule 
an elaborate military establishment could be maintained 
for a time, but there is an end to that. The economic con- 
dition of France cannot normally sustain the burden of a 
military establishment adequate to meet future possible 
developments, even though the conscience of France acqul- 
esced in it. And the conscience of France does not acquiesce 
in it. The spirit directly behind the Herriot government 
is anti-militaristic. It is strong enough to give only a 
precarious security to the new premier against the nation’s 
militaristic counsellors, but it represents the increasing as- 


Septem be 


pration 
{ war. 
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n of the French people who are 


ajratiot weary of the din 
{ War. 
Manifestly there is no way out for France, unless an 
new way can be found. We believe there is such 
“and we dare to interpret the events of the hour as 
ating to the open door of a new international policy for 
urope in which not only France but her neighbors may 
Eventually France is going to see that her 
rue security lies in a policy of direct dealing with Germany, 
, spirit of candor, of truth, of justice and of mutual 
‘sacrifice. This is the first step toward a new interna- 
nal policy leading to security. France and Germany must 
t down at the same table and discuss their problems to- 
ether. What of Alsace-Lorraine? What of the Saar? 
What of the Ruhr? What of the 
What of the Rhine bridge-heads? What of 


What of their respective plans for military 


— 
siesia f 


rense”? What of the question of 


nof the war? 


guilt for the 
What of their respective ambitions for 
Here are issues that are bound to provoke war 
are settled by France and Germany together 
sis of mutuality and justice. The only security for 


1 friendly Germany. Friendship can obtain only 


1 


asis of justice. And justice is never ex parte. 


the war it has been France’s policy to deepen 
y’s enmity, to drive the iron farther into her soul 
intensify her purposes of revenge and restoration. 
‘rance really wishes security that policy must be re- 
ersed, not alone out of consideration for moral ideals 
We live in a world 


which hatred and coercion are suicidal, and friendship 


ut on behalf of her own self-interest. 


nd justice are life-giving. Let France signalize her new pur- 
by some significant gesture of friendship toward her 
hbor. Let her invite German statesmen to sit with French 
tatesmen and consider every question that lies between them. 
gland and Italy stay out. But let the proceedings 

to the people of both countries and the world. 
en a basis is reached on which the minds of the 
rs can meet, then let the people of France and 
ny by a popular referendum, say whether they accept 
sis as a modus vivendi. Here is security. Here is 
kind of security possible in a human world like 
Such a procedure will be scorned by the seasoned 
ical devotees of “realpolitic” as a tender minded and 
which the answer is that it is the 
The 


always have been illusionists in diplomacy and 


posal. To 
of realistic procedure. so-called realists 


Che nations wait for a diplomacy that deals with 
Closely joined to this policy of friendship and justice and 
rect dealing with Germany there is another step toward 
Let her heed the call 
hecoming more and more articulate in American 
No doubt 

will take up 

rali’s resolution committing the United States, and ask- 
ing all other nations likewise to commit themselves, to a 


which France may take. 


pinion for the nations to outlaw war. 


session of our congress Senator 


tion that war is a public crime and must be dealt 
as such, 
immed 


France is the outstanding nation to derive 
ate benefit from an international agreement outlaw- 
ng war. Her great hope and desire has been to secure from 
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the United States a guarantee of security. This, in the 
terms of a military alliance, the United States will never 
give. Our military withdrawal from Europe after the war, 
our refusal to enter the league, was due to our unwillingness 
to be entangled with the military uncertainties which the 
future might hold. America has no more desire to guar- 
antee France against Germany than to guarantee Germany 
against France. But a proposal to outlaw the war system 
which keeps Europe in slavery and dread would make an 
irresistible appeal to America’s conscience and intelligence. 
The number of her citizens who would decline to enter a 
league of nations or adhere to a world court of real inter- 
national law from which war in any form or disguise as an 
available recourse for settlement of differences was elimi- 
nated, would be negligible. 

Europe should be made to see that. It would end the 
resentful complaint heard everywhere over there that the 
unstable conditions of Europe today are due to America’s 
withdrawal from the peace. And if France could be made 
to see it she would see in the movement for the outlawry of 
war a way to get the United States behind her back more 
effectively than her triple alliance proposal could ever do. 
The United States desires France to be secure. How better 
could France hope to achieve security than by the outlawry 
As John Dewey says, 
“With security gained in this fashion there would be an 


of war by consent of all nations? 


immense liberation of all the forces that make for ami- 
cable relations. The backbone of the strength of aggressive 
restorationists in Germany and aggressive imperialists in 
France would be broken.” And the United States would 
be a signatory with Germany and France and England and 
all the nations to a solemn world-embracing covenant that— 
confining our statement to our present point only—France 
shall not again be attacked by Germany. 

Here is security for France, not in force and war, but 
in friendship and justice; not in onesided military alliances, 
but in a world agreement to outlaw war and to administer 
international affairs on the basis of law. From this level 
France would be able not only to roll off her mind the fear 
of German revenge, but off her back the intolerable burden 
of her own defense. 


The Life Everlasting 


T IS INCONTESTABLE that the thought of the life 
hereafter holds a less prominent place in the think- 
Yet 


it is only by a conscious effort or a deliberate evasion that 


ing of the present generation than it formerly held. 


one can avoid giving some consideration to the end of life 
and to what comes after. Prudent men cannot easily be 
indifferent to the future, though they often affect to be. 
Thoreau on his death-bed, when asked to give some expres- 
sion of his assurance of a future life, replied: “One world 
at a time.” It was a characteristic aphorism, but not a 
very wise one, for considering the future is no hindrance 
to sane and effective living in the present. In practical 
We do not think that a 
boy necessarily loses all the joy of boyhood if he occa- 


affairs we do not consider it so. 


sionally thinks about what he is going to be when he is 


a man. All education and most industry is anticipatory. 
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Man is distinguished among animals for the degree to 
which his memories and expectations enter into the totality 


of the stimuli to which he reacts. 


from life to try to interpret present opportunities and ex- 


periences in the light of their probable issue. It is only 


in the field of religion that we allow ourselves to be per- 


suaded that thinking about life in the future must neces- 
sarily lead to neglect of the life that now is. 

The universal—-or almost universal—desire for a future 
life on the part of those who allow themselves to think 
about it at all is often used as an argument to prove that 
there will be one. The universality of this desire is an 
interesting fact, but it has only slight value as an argument. 
Desires are not always fulfilled; even universal desires. 
Che desire for wealth is almost as universal as that for a 
future life, but few get it. Such an argument invites the 
answer of the incorrigible Omar: 

“Heaven but the vision of fulfilled desire, 
And hell the shadow from a soul on fire 
Cast on the darkness into which ourselves 
So late emerged from shall so soon expire.” 

Of course one has no right to say off-hand that this 
for the life instinct im- 
planted by God and that he must give eternal life to make 
good the promise implicit in the instinct. 


desire immortal represents an 
Still, the universal 


desire furnishes—if not a proof—at least a presumption, a 


hypothesis worth considering. It would be a queer world 
in which mere bubbles of consciousness should so extend 
the scope of their vision as to dream of being more than 
bubbles but should still be only bubbles, rising, swelling, 
glistening, vanishing. 

The chief object of psychic research is to establish the 
fact of the continuance of conscious personality after death. 
In spite of many failures, such as the recent series of tests 
carried out by the Scientific American, the body of data 
collected is not wholly negligible. Many scientific men are 
impressed, though few are convinced 
that 


Many observers 
from 


dead, 


trated 


believe received 
the 


from the living, is scarcely demo 


messages are somewhere by 


supersensible means, but from as claimed, 01 


Some sober 
and wholly unfanatical scholars profess themselves inter 
ested and open-minded, though unconvinced. But recourse 
to the rather devious and furtive methods of psychic re- 
search seems to imply an apparent confession of failure in 
the normal relations of comradeship through the years, as 
though the dark room and the pencil in the slate and the 
could tell us more 
about our friends and the deep secrets of the value of 


gibbering voice of an Indian “control” 
human personality than we have been able to learn from 
If there i 


here, it is best to leave it to 


them directly. a legitimate field for investigation 


experts. Amateurs, nervous 
persons, the recently bereaved and the emotionally unstable 
will do themselves more harm than good by recourse to 
such methods. Nothing has been proved yet that will con- 
vince most well-balanced minds. And even if everything 
were proved that is claimed, the continuance of conscious 
personality for a few years would be no proof of any im- 
mortality that has significance for the life of man. It seems 
best on the whole that the separation between the earthly 


life and the next phase should be sharp and clear, and 
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In ordinary matters 
we do not think it tends to impracticality and detachment 
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that the evidence for the reality of the next phase be some. 
thing quite other than broken syllables of voices heard 
across the gulf. 

It is worth observing that within the past generation 
there has been a change in the philosophical outlook jp 
the direction of a world-view which is at least not wholly 
inconsistent with the idea of the continuance of personality 
after death. ; 


Materialism has broken down. The rather 


too easy explanation that consciousness is merely the by- 
product of an interrupted physical reaction—an are tp 
bridge the gap in an incomplete sensory-motor circuit 
seems less convincing than it once did. The idea tha 
thought is a product of molecular changes in the nerve and 
brain substance will not stand scrutiny. Efforts to explain 
mind in terms of matter appear to assume that matter js 
something quite simple and understandable—just obvious 
stuff, which one can see and handle, made up of indivisible 
and indestructible atoms. But now we have new theories 
of matter which make it quite as mysterious and as hard 
to explain as mind. Possibly at bottom they are one—but 
which one? Certainly not matter, in the sense of inert stuff 
Professor Thomson in the Outline of Science says: “By 
no juggling of words can we get mind out of matter and 
motion. And since we are in ourselves quite sure of our 
mind (that is consciousness), we are probably quite safe 
in saying that in the beginning was mind. This is in ac- 
cordance with Aristotle’s saying that there is nothing in 
the end which was not also in kind present in the be- 
ginning.” It is more reasonable to consider that the basis 
of reality is spiritual than that it is material. True, the 
phenomena of consciousness, as we know them, are always 
associated with a nervous system, but the nervous system 
does not explain the consciousness, and the attempt to 
explain either the mind or the universe in mechanistic terms 
have definitely failed. Consciousness without a nervous 
system would be no more mysterious than consciousness 
with a nervous system. No man can say on the basis of 
present-day philosophy that personal immortality is im- 
possible or unthinkable. ‘The continuance of the conscious 
personal existence of John Henry Jones after the dissolu- 
tion of his body is no more improbable than the origination 
of that conscious personality was ten or a hundred million 
years ago when the earth was without form and void and 
darkness was upon the face of the abyss. 

\s a matter of fact, much of the assurance of the future 
life in the minds of Christian people goes back to the 
resurrection of Jesus. As an objective and physical event 
that anyone might have seen who had happened to be there, 
the evidence is not all that could be desired. So far as the 
record goes, it was not witnessed except by those who 
were prepared by sympathy and devotion to see it. It 

futile to argue about the method of that resurrection, and 
far worse than futile to brand as heretics those who cannot 
understand it as the revitalization of a corpse. The state- 
that the resurrection 
purely as a physical fact is better attested than any other 
But if 
the physical fact lacks something of scientific evidence, 


ment sometimes made considered 


event of ancient history, is a gross exaggeration. 


and the attestation of indifferent or hostile witnesses, it 15 
better so. It is clear enough from any reading of the 


record that somethigg happened that Easter morning that 
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ancformed the attitude of the men who were most closely 


the Lord 


» touch with it, and gave them the abiding conviction that 
whom they had seen crucified was in truth alive. 


¢ we cannot tell exactly what happened—if even they who 


hich we cannot know. 


nd 
rn 


eoerienced the event could not—if no one can give a 


the 
tion to dogmatize about it, and puts it in the category 


perhaps it is all the better. It diminishes 
yreciation rather than in that of the phenomena of 

cience. But to those who have attempted to live 
. power of that life, to reproduce that spirit, and to 


that fellowship with the Father, there has come a 


ticipation in the calm confidence that, in every essential 
, And the 
nd substance of Christianity is the belief that such 


of the term, Christ is a living Lord. 
he was and is all men may become. Because he lives, 
shall live also. 


1 


he religion of Jesus presents a world-view, a set of 
ations, objectives, and interpretations of the meaning 

No man can prove by mathematical demonstration 
» Se fe 


correct. The most important things can never 


nr a] 
proved 


But people who try it find it satisfying. A 
nviction of the continued life of the spirit is an implica- 
nof that world-view and of that total system of thought 
ion. Neither that world-view nor that belief can be 
upon us by authority, nor would they have the 

li It is true that the 

ire for endless life does not prove that we shall 


vious value if they could be. 


it, but the urge toward immortality is more than an 
e wish. It is an implication of our highest moral 
als. If personality is the supreme value in the universe 


| we cannot prove that, either—then we must either 
hat, in some effective way, the essential values of 

will be conserved, or that the universe is con- 
upon such senseless lines that its most valuable 


are the least abiding. There is no use in believing 


about a world 


so topsy-turvy as such a mad 


tem would be. 
last analysis, the chief proof of immortality is the 
r of God, and the belief that, however, we may con- 
nd define him, he is not so careless of human values 
them only to destroy them just as they are be- 
o understand and appreciate and achieve a little 
] ke Je 
nsiderate, mindful of his children, then we have 


; 


tor a lively hope that, in ways which we cannot 


sus—and that is the highest message—lov- 


image, our highest interests will be cared for. 
ition of the fatherhood of God its in itself an 
of the value of human personality and a declara- 
faith in its essential conservation. 
isand irrelevant questions may be asked as to the 
f the life everlasting. We can know nothing about 
neither necessary nor possible that we should 
old questions. 


th what body ?” 


“How then are the dead raised, 
But a God—or a world-order, call 
will—which could produce personality in the 

lace from such unpromising materials, can preserve 
lues or itself, if its values are inseparable from itself- 
ic] An ignorant man receives a check 
‘commits it to a banker friend, saying, “Keep this for 
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me.” He does not know whether the banker will keep 
the paper or not. Perhaps he thinks he will. But he will 
not be alarmed if he trusts the better wisdom of the banker 
to keep the money which the paper represents. We can con- 
fidently commit ourselves and our friends to the keeping 
of a fatherly God whom we believe to be trustworthy, like 
He 


will surely preserve whatever of us is best worth keeping. 


Jesus, through whom we have come to know him best. 


Voices in Solitude 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 
T WAS SUMMER, 
Wilderness, in a Solitary Way. 


wandered far into the 

And the Dark Woods 
compassed me about, and shut me in from the world of 
men. 


and | 


And the Tall Trees were overhead, with patches 
And I heard not the Shriek 
of the Locomotive nor ever the Honk of the Automobile. 
3ut around me were the Voices of Nature, and to them 
I listened. 


of Sky visible here and there. 


I heard the song of the Birds, and the Whis- 
perings of the Pines, and many more such like Voices. 
And as I sat beneath the Great Trees, I heard a Chug- 
the Sky. And I looked, and between me 
and the Sun there floated an Airplane. And the Un- 
charted Wilderness meant nothing in its Young Life. And 


ging Noise in 


I knew that it was the Transcontinental Mail, bearing it 
may have been a Thousand Letters from the folk that 
dwell beside one Ocean unto folk that dwell nigh unto 
the other Ocean. 

\nd I considered how it might be that the Silence of 
the Wilderness was not estranged from the spirit of those 
Messages, some of them concerning Business and others 
concerning Love. And I thought concerning all that had 
passed over mine Head and of what might be its meaning, 
and I felt a strange share in it all. 

Now it came to pass on another day that there came into 
the Wilderness a man who unpacked his Plunder, and set 
up a Radio. And he said, This kind requireth no Aerial ; 
for all that I have to do is to raise up this Network of 
wires, and hitch another wire to a Bedspring, and we can 
Tune in for Atlantic City or the Sunday sermons or the 
Jazz Bands, every man according unto his tastes. 

And the silence 
of the Wilderness was Vibrant with Strange Voices, 


And we had them all and then some. 


Then said I unto myself, Lo, I thought that I dwelt in 
Solitude, but lo, for an hundred centuries this Wilderness 
hath had pulsing through it Innumerable Voices with none 
to hear and none to interpret, and even the men who wan- 
dered hither heard nothing. 

I considered also how that one of the Apostles of our 
Lord had said that there are it may be so many kinds of 
Voices in the World, and none of them is without its sig- 
nification. And I hoped that the Voices of the Soul might 
more and more become Audible unto the ears of men. 

For though we take the wings of the morning and dwell 
in the deep solitudes, still we are not strangers to the life 
of our fellow men, nor need we be deaf to the Voices of 
Reason and Conscience and Sympathy and the Utterances 
of God to the human soul. 





War and Conscience 


By Sherwood Eddy 


HE CASE AGAINST WAR inevitably involves the 

question of the freedom of conscience. If war is 
morally wrong and unchristian, is the individual conscience 
free to repudiate it and abstain from it? Or is the state, 
as Hegel maintained, the sole, supreme and self-contained 
social organization, a concrete part of the Absolute, before 
which the citizen has no will worth while, apart from the 
whole ? 

If ten men are called to the colors and nine feel that 
they should go to war, while the tenth feels that he cannot 
do so save by violating his conscience, abrogating for him- 
self Jesus’ way of life, or engaging in what he regards as 
public murder, should he obey the call of the state or of his 
conscience? I am aware of the gravity and complexity 
of this problem and that there is no easy solution. 

I recognize at the outset the necessity of the state. In- 
cluding within its borders many voluntary forms of asso- 
ciation this wider union of men in fellowship and co- 
operation is “for the common good.” The 
indispensable organ of the nation is the state. We have 
yet, however, to realize the more inclusive ideal: “Above 
all nations is humanity.” 


necessary 


In the meantime, experience has 
proved the validity and authority of the family, the church 
and the state. But the authority of each is relative in its 
own sphere; it is not absolute. 

Setween order and freedom the state is ever between 
Seylla and Charybdis. On the one hand, if the state has 
all power it becomes an insufferable tyranny, as in Russia, 
both under the czar and under military communism. On 
the other hand, if the individual has all power and the 
state has none, a yet more dangerous anarchy is introduced 


and chaos results. We must find some middle ground where 


the authority of the state is recognized in legitimate polit- 


ical activity for the common good, but where it does not 
trespass upon the personal freedom of the individual con- 
science, in the home and in the church. The state is the 
community organized for civic ends; the church is the 
community organized for religious ends. The church ex- 
ists to carry on the work of redemption and is not the 
rubber stamp of the state. It is autonomous in the moral 
and spiritual sphere. 

We must distinguish between the nation and the state. 
Patriotism or love of country must be distinguished from 
loyalty to the state. A time comes when a citizen can best 
serve his country by resisting its government, as in the 
case of Cromwell, Hampden, Washington and the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, or of Garrison on 
the question of slavery. Thus James Madison pointed out 
in 1799: “In the United States the people, and not the 
government, possess the absolute sovereignty, and the legis- 
lature or the executive is under limitations of power . 
The American revolution transformed into a working 
reality the view that the government was servant and there- 
fore subjected to blame from its master, the people.” Thus 
the report of the Conference on Christian Politics, Eco- 
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nomics and Citizenship, held in England in 1924, says 
“Even when the government is dominated by public Opinion 
and popular sentiment, no such infallibility can be claime; 
for it as to forbid the independent judgment of the jp. 
dividual conscience, even admitting that that too may anj 
does often err. Still less can the state claim such absoly 
moral authority, when the machinery of government js, 
sometimes happens, being used by politicians for their ow, 
individual interests, or the interests of a class or a group.” 
The right of liberty of conscience exists as a human right 
and as a Christian right. 
I 

As a human right, the claim to liberty of conscience rests 
upon the slow and painful achievement of our common 
humanity, won through long centuries in the field of con. 
flict between authority and freedom. The fight for freedom 
of thought began twenty-five centuries ago among th 
Greeks of Ionia. It came to a climax at the trial oj 
Socrates twenty-three centuries ago, in 399 B.C. The two- 
fold issue was freedom of speech and freedom of con. 
science. Socrates maintained the supremacy of the individ- 
ual conscience, that a man cannot be coerced by any human 
authority into any course which his own mind condemns 
as wrong; and he set forth the public value of free dis- 
cussion. He says: “The sun might as easily be spared 
from the universe as free speech from the liberal insti- 
tutions of society.” At the age of seventy, this reformer 
and philosopher of Athens was arraigned before his 50! 
judges on the nominal charge of being an atheist and a 
corrupter of youth. In his noble Apology he says: “I 
you proposed to acquit me on condition that I abandon 
my search for truth, I will say I thank you, O Athenians 
but I will obey God, who as I believe set me this task 
rather than you.” 

For twenty-three centuries since Socrates, a long lin 
of martyrs has maintained the human right of freedom 
of conscience. The stoics upheld individual right against 
public authority, and the Roman republic allowed full 
liberty of opinion. When Christianity became the one 
exception, punishable with death, thousands laid down 
their lives rather than yield to the authority of the stat 
in the worship of the emperor or by taking service ™ 
the army. Their stand for liberty of conscience at las 
won the edict of toleration in 311 A.D. 

Liberty of conscience was held against the tortures 0! 
the inquisition. The renaissance won back for Europe 
intellectual freedom, and the Reformation moral freedom 
by a long line of martyrs. John Huss was burned in 1415; 
Savonarola in 1498; Servetus in 1553; Giordano Brun 
in 1600 for his heresy of belief in liberty of conscience 
Roger Williams at Providence was the first to make a com- 
plete separation of church and state and allow full tolera 
tion for Anglicans, Catholics, Baptists and Quakers. Com 
plete toleration was established by Penn in the Quaker 


colony of Pennsylvania in 1682. 
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Following his theses of 1517, Luther wrote his “Liberty 
¢ q Christian Man,” and “On the Secular State: How 
car Obedience Is Due to It.” He says, “God cannot and 
4 not allow any one but himself to rule the soul and 
‘the temporal authority encroaches on the spiritual domain 

; impotent.” Facing the Emperor Charles V and the 
of the at Worms, 1521, Luther 
ods for freedom of conscience against church and state, 


representative pope in 


ne ii need be against the world. 


There has always been danger of the encroachment of 
the state upon personal rights from the time of the phar- 
; who built the pyramids of Egypt by slave labor, to 
sis XIV, who declared, “I am the state, 


” 


and even to 
democratic majorities of our own day. As Mr. Hughes 
ut, “The voice of the majority is that neither of 
of the devil, but of men.” If fifty-one per cent 
nate, including those interested in the manufac- 
f munitions, vote for war, I cannot on that account 
wrrender to them the control of my conscience upon a 
ral issue. 
fight for liberty as a legal right has been a long one. 
writer stood recently in the British museum before 
riginal parchment containing the demands on the 
arons in 1215, which formed the basis of the great char- 
of Anglo-Saxon liberties, and read these words: 
re we will and firmly enjoin, that the church . 
free, and that all men in our kingdom have and hold the 
| liberties, rights and concessions, well and in peace, 
nd quietly, fully and wholly, to them and their 
of us and our heirs, in all things and places, forever.” 
incient Anglo-Saxon rights of liberty are reasserted 
own declaration of independence of July 4, 1776. 
are further defined in our constitution. In our state 
itutions twenty-six states declare in substance that it 


s the privilege of “every man to worship God accord- 


| 


the dictates of his own conscience.” Nineteen 

hat “no human authority ought to control, or 

with, the rights of conscience.” Nine ordain that 

n may be molested in person or estate on account 

Thomas Jefferson drew up the statute for 

itution of Virginia in 1776 for religious freedom, 

avs: “Whereas, Almighty God hath created the 

that all attempts to influence it by temporal 

ment or burthens, or by civil incapacitations, tend 
beget habits of hypocrisy.” 

in 1676, William Penn had expressed the same ideal in 

stitution of New jersey: “No men or numbes of 

m earth have power or authority to rule over men’s 

ces in religious matters.” 
Stone, while dean of the Columbia 
w School, with Judge Julian Mack of Chicago, made an 


investigation of “conscientious objectors” 


rney General 


for the 
n administration during the war. In a remarkable 
on the subject of dealing with conscientious objec- 


he says: “Both sound morals and sound policy require 


th- 


ubEerty 


that the state should not violate the conscience of the indi- 


All our history gives confirmation of the view that 
of conscience has a moral and social value which 
nakes it worthy of preservation at the hands of the state. 

When one realizes the seriousness of their purpose 
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and the power of their influence he can have no 
illusion that the mere application of force to them : 
Not a 
few of them were sentenced to be ‘shot to death by mus- 


will bring any real solution of the problem. 


ketry,’ or for long terms of imprisonment by courts-martial 
for disobedience to military orders, and all were subjected 
to indignities, and in many cases to physical violence by 
their more patriotic fellows. As was to be expected, 
cowards and slackers sought refuge among them, but the 
number of such was much smaller than has generally been 
supposed. Most of them, at least of the religious 
objectors, were neither physical nor moral cowards. 

One of them, Richard L. Stierheim, was drafted and sent 
overseas before the government had provided any means 
for relief for the conscientious objector. In France, he re- 
fused to perform military service and deserted. He was 
tried by court-martial for desertion, convicted and sentenced 
to death. While awaiting execution of sentence, on Novem- 
ber 5, 1918, as reported by the commanding general, he 
volunteered to go out into No Man’s Land, at imminent 
peril of his life, to rescue the wounded. He rescued six 
men, unassisted, under machine-gun fire. He then volun- 
teered to go out into No Man’s Land to bury the dead, and 
for nine successive days he continued to render services of 
this character, exposing himself unhesitatingly to imminent 
peril of death in the aid and succor of wounded men. Gen- 
eral Pershing forwarded his record to the judge advocate- 
general with the recommendation that his sentence be remit- 
ted and that he be assigned to duty with the non-combatant 
service.” 

It is against the background of nineteen centuries of 
Christian ideals of freedom, of a thousand years of struggle 
in Anglo-Saxon countries for religious and political liberty, 
of three centuries of American traditions that the right of 
liberty of conscience on moral issues in peace or in war has 
been forever defined. 


II 


As a Christian right, the claim of liberty of conscience 
rests upon the supreme authority of Jesus Christ in the 
moral sphere. He claims to be Lord and Master here, and 
he allows no divided allegiance. His is the moral cate- 
gorical imperative. ‘He that loveth father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me; he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me ;” and by implication, he 
that loveth city or country more than me is not worthy 
of me. 

If Jesus had been summoned before Czsar, or his repre- 
sentative Pilate, or the sanhedrin, and had been called to 
service in the Roman legions or to the defense of the walls 
of Jerusalem, would he have obeyed what he considered the 


If his 


disciples had been summoned before the sanhedrin and 


call of man or God, the state or his conscience? 


called-to service in war would they not have answered, as 
they did when forbidden freedom of speech to teach in his 
name: “Whether it is right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you rather than unto God, judge ye. We must 
obey God rather than men.” 

If the kaiser calls a German Christian to fight for the 
fatherland and the latter the question 


through deliberately and conscientiously, cannot do so with- 


having thought 
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out violating his conscience, is he under moral obligation 
to obey the kaiser, which is the German word for Cesar, 
or to obey Christ? If the commander who sank the Lusi- 
tania is under orders from the kaiser and Admiral Tirpitz 
to sink the ship, but hears the still small voice of conscience 
to save the women and children, is he under moral obliga- 
tion to obey Cxsar or Christ? 

If the czar, which is the Russian name for Cesar, should 
call you to serve with the fifteen millions of Russians in the 
last war, would you be under moral obligation to obey 
Christ or Caesar, God or man, the state or the enlightened 
Christian conscience? 

If you were called to serve in the red army under the 
present government of Russia, and there were no other 
government in sight that could preserve law and order, and 
if you differed fundamentally with its principles and prac- 
tices, would you be under obligation to fight or to obey 
your conscience ? 

If you had been in England at the time of the Boer war, 
and Lloyd George and Ramsay MacDonald, both of whom 
later became prime ministers, with many others had spoken 
out against the war on moral grounds, would you maintain 
the ultimate supremacy of the state or of the Christian 
conscience ? 

If you had lived at the time of our Mexican war, which 
was condemned by Abraham Lincoln, General Grant and 
others, and you had believed it to be unjust, would you have 
been disloyal if you had stood out against the war, or is the 
state absolute and supreme in war and peace? 

If Fall, who while secretary of the interior seemed most 
anxious to have us go down and “clean up Mexico,” had 
succeeded in his aims, with Daugherty, Doheny, Sinclair, 
and the yellow press in full cry, would you be under obliga 
tion to obey the state in such an event? 

Let us suppose that in the scramble for the final oil re 
serves of the world the United States should fall out with 
Great Britain, which God forbid, and that the press of both 
countries should represent the issue as a “defensive” war 
for our rights of property, of life and of “national honor,” 
which so often means, national greed or economic imperial 
ism, should a Christian citizen take part in such a war, and 
leave millions dead? Or should he demand that the ques 
tion be left to the world court, or the league of nations, or 
Would not 


any power that insisted on the use of violence and refused 


referred to some other method of arbitration? 


arbitration in such a case be wrong in its methods, whether 
it were “my country” or any other? 

Or let us suppose a war for a righteous end, in a cause 
similar to that of the last war. If we believe that warfare 
between modern nations is wrong in its methods and in its 
results and that it is unchristian, which should be counted 
supreme, the state or the autonomous Christian conscience ? 

For myself, I believe in liberty of conscience on a moral 
If ten men are called to the colors and nine feel that 
they should go I believe they should follow their con 


issue. 
sciences. If the tenth feels that he can no more commit 
what is to him public murder than he could commit private 
homicide, I believe that he, too, as well as the other nine, 
should follow his conscience. I believe he should say: “I 
love my country and will gladly give my life for it in the 
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only way which I believe is effective. As a conscientioys 
objector I will cheerfully submit to any penalty of the law 
I am ready to die but not to 
kill; to take up the cross but not the sword. With Luther 
I say, ‘I cannot submit my faith to any external authority 


to imprisonment or to death. 


I neither can nor will retract anything ; for it cannot 
be right for a Christian man to speak against his-conscience. 

Here I stand. I can say no other. God help me 
Amen!” 

Our own government admitted the principle of the genu- 
ine conscientious objector in the last war and exempted 
from combatant service all Quakers, Mennonites and mem. 
bers of churches which had officially taken a stand against 
war, together with certain individuals who convinced the 
authorities of their conscientious scruples in the matter 
Great Britain admitted the principle by establishing special 
courts to examine all individual conscientious objectors and 
sift them out from slackers and cowards. Doubtless a re- 
fusal to engage in war will seem to many today as imprac- 
ticable, as visionary, as unpatriotic, and as disloyal as the 
stand taken by Jesus and his followers for the first three 
centuries seemed both to the Roman state and to the Jewish 
“If thou release this man thou art not Cwsar’s 

We have no king but Cesar. 


church, 
friend. Crucify 
him. Crucify him.” So cried the religious people of his day 
and so many of them will cry again when the final issue 
comes between Christ and Cesar. 

In the last war a few score of genuine conscientious ob- 
jectors went to prison for their faith. It is only fair to 
tell the government frankly in advance that in the next war, 
not a few score, but many thousands will gladly go to prison 
or to death rather than take any part in what they believe, 
with the Federal Council of Churches is “the world’s chief 


collective sin.” 


Plowmen 


OD made a race of plowmen 
G And gave them earth to till, 
To mold and make and plow, then 

To harvest with a will. 


He set a star to guide them, 
A green tree for its shade, 

The cawing crows to chide them 
And steal what they had made. 


He sent the sun to burn them, 
The cooling touch of rain; 
Each waking dawn to turn them 
Back to their plows again. 


He gave them seed for sowing, 
A day in which to sow, 

Then sent them forth to mowing 
With mighty wills to mow. 


God made a race of plowmen 
And gave them earth to till, 
To sow and reap and plow, then 
Leave them plowmen still. 
Howarp McKIntey CORNING. 
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Ku Klux Fulfills the Scripture 


By Frederick A. Dunning 


QMETIME AGO a knight of the Invisible Empire 
S asked me to explain the meaning of that passage in 
ye book of Revelation which tells of the armies of heaven 
iothed in white and riding upon white horses, but before I 
uid answer him he gave his own explanation, which was 
at this passage referred specifically to the Ku Klux Klan. 
thought at the time that the man spoke in jest, but later 

und that other knights held the same view, and then 
‘heard a Ku Klux preacher pray for God to hasten the 
iy when the One on the white horse should lead the white 

sts to victory over all their foes. 

This roused in me a fresh interest in the book of Revela- 
son, and in this passage in particular, and I began to study 
“And 

armies of heaven followed him upon white horses, 

thed in fine linen, white and clean.” Rev. 19:14. That 
these hosts were robed in white is plainly stated and it 


‘anew. The passage in question reads as follows: 


wht, without violence to the text, be interpreted that the 
rses, too, were robed in white. Now what armies, hosts, 
ins, or mobs, from the beginning of time until the present, 
ever marched forth robed in white, with horses also robed 
n white, except the Ku Klux Klan? The evidence seems 
nclusive 
DISCREPANCY RECONCILED 

here is just one discrepancy: the hosts robed in white 
that John saw wore no masks, at least none are mentioned 
ad so important an item would hardly have been over- 

ked by a writer as careful of details as was the author 
i Revelation. But this discrepancy can be accounted for 
ne of two ways. First, klansmen have to remove their 
masks in order to get into heaven. Or, second, the term 
eaven” in this connection refers to the sovereign state (or 
realm) of Oklahoma, where klansmen have already put off 
The 
iypothesis we must reject because it would withdraw the 
ne passport to heaven of a lot of folks who have already 


the mask because the state law requires it. first 


lected reserved seats. Therefore, we are compelled to 
cept the second, namely, that in prophecies concerning the 
Ku Klux Klan, Oklahoma is referred to as heaven. For 
us position we have the sanction of no less an authority 
than Professor J. M. Mecklin of Dartmouth College. In 
s recent book, “The Ku Klux Klan,” he tells us that 
klahoma is “the paradise of the Klan.” 
Having found the reference to the Invisible Empire here 
plain | began to look for other prophecies concerning 
the Klan and found that there were many in which the ref- 
‘rence was as plain or plainer than here. For example, in 
ne sixth chapter, where the four horsemen galloped across 
hn's vision. Here the first horseman on the white horse 
ith a crown upon his head who went forth “conquering 
and to conquer” undoubtedly portrays the imperial leader 
‘the Ku Klux Klan. What John thought was a bow in 
his hand may have been a horsewhip with the lash drawn 
hack ready to be applied to the back of some despicable 
alien who would not bow the knee to the conquering head 
‘the Invisible Empire. Following him is the rider on the 


red horse representing strife and bloodshed, the rider on 
the black horse representing famine and suffering, and the 
rider on the pale horse representing death and hades. These 
must always go together, and whenever you find one going 
forth to conquer by brute force and for selfish ends, 
whether he be Nero of Rome, William of Germany, or 
Hiram of the Invisible Empire, you will find strife, suffer- 
ing, death and hell following in his wake. 
VERSE BY VERSE 

Other prophecies might be cited but it is in chapters 12 
and 13 that the most striking passages occur. Let us begin 
with the first verse of chapter 12 and note some of the out- 
standing characters and events. 

Chapter 12, verse 1: 
der in heaven; a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon 


“And there appeared a great won- 


under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars.” 
It has already been shown that in prophecies concerning the 
Ku Klux Klan Oklahoma is referred to as heaven, and so 
here. The woman clothed with the sun and with a crown 
of stars upon her head represents the white citizenship of 
Oklahoma; the moon under her feet the colored citizens, 
black and red. The blacks have been disfranchised and the 
Indians robbed. This of course is “white supremacy.” 
Verse 2: 


citizenship of Oklahema are performing the sacred duty of 


“And she was pained to be delivered.” The 


casting their ballots 

Verse 3: “And there appeared another wonder in heaven; 
and behold a great red dragon, having seven heads and ten 
horns, and seven crowns upon his heads.” The great red 
dragon is indisputably the Grand Dragon of the Realm of 
Oklahoma, red with blood drawn with the lash from the 
backs of his fellow citizens. The seven heads with their 
seven faces denote duplicity and the ten horns strife and 
contentiousness. The crowns denote conquest by brute 
force, the same as on the rider of the white horse in the 
sixth chapter. 

Verse 4: 


of a heaven.” 


“And his tail drew the third part of the stars 
Whenever the Dragon swishes his tail one- 
third of the voters of Oklahoma run to do his bidding. 
Verse 7: ‘“‘And there was war in heaven; Michael and 
his angels fought against the dragon; and the dragon fought 
’ This war has been going on ever since the 
The Daily Oklahoman of 
“The advent of the empire in Okla- 


and his angels.’ 
Ku Klux Klan entered the state. 
August 8, 1924, says: 
homa has been followed by an era of bitterness such as this 
state had never before dreamed of. Peaceful communities 


are forever divided since the Klan issue has been raised.” 


DISGUISED ARCHANGEL 
“Michael and his angels.” Lest I might appear to be an 
apologist for Oklahoma’s most famous citizen I refrain 
from comment upon this passage except to say that an 
archangel may sometimes appear in disguise as strange as 
that worn by 100 per cent Americans. 
Verse 8: “And the great red dragon was cast out, that 
old serpent called the Devil and Satan and his 
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angels were cast out with him.” This prophecy of the com- 
plete overthrow of the Grand Dragon has not yet been 
fulfilled but devoutly hoped for and evidently soon to come 
to pass. 

The panorama of the conflict is now removed from 
heaven to earth, or from Oklahoma to the world at large, 
and chapter 13 gives a general history of the Klan from 
its rise until the present time. 

Chapter 12, verse 1: “And I stood upon the sand of the 
sea and saw a beast rise out of the sea, having seven heads 
and ten horns, and upon his head ten crowns, and upon his 
heads the names of blasphemy.” The advent of the beast 
plainly represents the rise of the Ku Klux Klan under W. 
J. Simmons. Like the dragon it has seven faces and ten 
horns, denoting that in duplicity and contentiousness they 
are equal, but the beast has ten crowns while the dragon 
has but seven. This shows that the dominion of the beast 
is much greater than that of the dragon. The dragon reigns 
over a realm but the beast over a continent. 

“Upon his heads the names of blasphemy.” The head 
officers of the Klan are called by such names as Wizard, 
Dragon, Goblin, Cyclops, etc., all names of evil spirits who 
waited upon pagan gods. 

Verse 2: 


bear, and 


“And the beast was like unto a leopard, and 
a lion.” His secrecy and disguise 
hid his real identity but that he was some sort of beast of 
prey was plainly evident. 

“And the dragon gave him his power.” The loose organ- 
ization of the Klan gives the head of the order little power 
except as the dragon wrests it from his subjects and dele- 
gates it to him. The fact that the dragon is also called the 


Devil and Satan shows plainly the source of this power. 


WORSHIP OF THE BEAST 

Verse 3: “And I saw one of his heads as it were wounded 
to the death and his dead wound was healed.” In January, 
1924, Emperor Simmons, the founder and first head of the 
Klan, was stripped of his authority, robbed of his office, 
and cast out of the order. As he expressed it he was cru- 
cified and his enemies cast lots for his vesture under the 
But even this did not kill the 
“The deadly wound was healed.” 


shadow of the fiery cross. 
beast. A healing draft 
to the amount of $145,500 was given to Simmons and all 
was well again. Though this one head ceased to function, 
the beast still lived. 

The fanati- 
cal fealty which thousands render unto the Invisible Empire 


Verse 4: “And they worshipped the beast.” 
amounts to nothing short of worship. Klansmen will betray 
their friends, their relatives, their political parties, their 
churches, and even their God at the bidding of cyclops or 
dragon. They openly boast that more people are going 
to heaven from the Ku Klux Klan than from all the 
churches combined. A church near Tulsa, Oklahoma, some 
time ago began the erection of a new building and the pastor 
was notified that unless permission was given for a Klan 
demonstration at a regular church service that klansmen 
would boycott the church. When this permission was re- 
fused a number of klansmen did withdraw their subscrip- 
tions and some tried to persuade other subscribers to do the 
Two subsequent requests were made for permission 


Finally, 


same. 
to appear and donations vaguely were hinted at. 
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when the church was almost completed a bribe was openly 
offered—-$200 was the figure mentioned—for Permission tp 
appear at an evening service. When this too was refused 
the “knights” vented their spleen by burning a fiery cross 
in front of the church at the close of a Sunday evening 
service. Thus “they worshipped the beast,” but the house 
of God was not blasphemed. 


THE FORTY-TWO MONTHS 
“And there was given unto him a mouth Speak- 
ing great things and blasphemies; and power was given 


Verse 5: 


unto him to continue forty and two months.” Although 
the modern Ku Klux Klan was organized in 1915 it was 
insignificant, unheralded, and practically unknown ynti 
about the middle of the year 1920. In June, 1920, Edward 
Young Clark became publicity agent for the Klan and its 
real mouthpiece. It was Clark’s colassal propaganda that 
made the Klan a nationwide organization. In the words of 
Professor Mecklin, “they [Clark and his assistant, Mrs 
Tyler] proceeded to sell the Klan to the American people.” 
The blasphemy here spoken of was the subtle propaganda 
used to arouse the racial and religious hates and prejudices 
of their fellow men. This new mouth given to the 
beast taught men the gospel of hate as opposed to the gospel 
of love taught by Jesus Christ. 

“Power was given unto him to continue forty and two 
months.” As noted above the real growth and power of 
the Klan did not begin until Simmons was joined by E. Y 
Clark and Mrs. Elizabeth Tyler in June, 1920. At this 
date the Klan was reincarnated as a beast of prey breath- 
ing out hate and feeding upon the prejudices and credulity 
of the American people. On December 31, 1923, exactly 
forty and two months after the actual rise of the beast, 
IX. Y. Clark announced that the Klan organization was a 
failure and that the old order was at an end. He lightly 
brushed Simmons aside and announced that he himself 
would soon call a great national “koncilium” to reorganize 
This call was made on January 2, 1924, but the 
“koncilium” never convened, for on January 11 Grand 
Wizard Hiram Evans issued an edict banishing both Sim- 
mons and Clark from the order. 
was made and Simmons’ power ended just forty-two months 
after it began. The healing balm was delivered in cash 
on February 9, 1924. 

Verse 6: “And he opened his mouth in blasphemy 
against God, to blaspheme his name, and his tabernacle, 
and them that dwell within.” 


the order. 


Thus the deadly wound 


His name is blasphemed by 
claiming its sanction for the gospel of hate, and the use of 
the boycott and the lash. “His tabernacle and them that 
dwell therein” by allowing hooded mobs to advertise their 
lawlessness around the sacred altars of the church, thus 
supplanting the worship of Jehovah by the worship of the 
beast. 
WAR ON THE SAINTS 

Verse 7: “And it was given unto him to make war with 
the saints, and to overcome them.” Many ministers, church 
officials, and editors of church papers boldly started to 
oppose the beast but have been conquered and had their 
mouths sealed by bribes, threats, and boycotts. 

But listen to this warning from the tenth verse: “He 
that leadeth into captivity shall go into captivity. And he 
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Sep 
that killeth by the sword shall die by the sword.” Thus 
ended the monstrous dynasty of Simmons. He was led cap- 
tive of the very captivity that he sought to impose, and the 
violence which he sought to execute virtually executed its 
author. 

Verse 11: “And I beheld another beast coming up out 
‘ the earth; and he had two horns like a lamb, and he 
spake as a dragon.” This beast represents the second dyn- 
wi of the Ku Klux under Hiram Evans. It tries to 
appear less contentious than its predecessor, having but 
‘wo horns and looking like a lamb, but, like Jacob of old, 
nis voice betrays him. He spake like “that old serpent 
called the Devil.” The two horns represent the two branches 
‘the Klan, the K. K. K. and the W. K. K. K., which is 
now organized. The woman’s organization is intended to 
vive the beast a lamblike appearance. 

Verse 12: “He exerciseth all the power of the first beast.” 
In spirit, motive, and power the two beasts are identical. 

Verse 13: “He maketh fire to come down from heaven in 
the sight of men.” The cross, the symbol of the heavenly 
kingdom, is brazenly and blasphemously burned with fire in 
worshipping the beast. 

Verse 14: “He deceiveth them that dwell on the earth,” by 
daiming to be 100 per cent American when, as a matter of 
fact,the Klan opposes religious liberty and the equality of man 
which are foundation stones of our government; and by 
liming to be the champion of Protestantism when, in 
reality, it is doing more to disrupt and destroy the Protest- 
ant churches of America than any other agency. 

“That they should make an image to the beast.” Ku 
Klux images, made of plaster of paris, have been sold to the 
faithful by the thousand. 

Verse 16: “He causeth all to receive a mark.” A pillow 
slip and a sheet and a paid up K. K. K. membership at 
$10 per. 
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Verse 17: “That no man might buy or sell save he that 
had the mark of the beast.” The boycott is a favorite 
weapon of the Klan and has been used repeatedly against 
those who refuse to worship the beast. 


THE MYSTIC NUMBER 


Verse 18: 
standing count the number of the beast 
is 666.” This riddle has puzzled the minds of Bible stu- 
dents for centuries, but when the Ku Klux Klan is used 
as the key it becomes as simple as child’s play. Let us 
start with the magic letters K. K. K. with their proper punc- 


“Here is wisdom. Let him that hath under- 


his number 


tuation marks. Webster tells us that “Multiplication is often 
expressed by a dot between the factors ;” thus 
K.K.K. = K X K X K. 

The numerical value of K is eleven, as it is the eleventh 
letter in both the English and Hebrew alphabets. Substitut- 
ing this value for K we have 

K.K.K. = 11 X 11 X 11 = 1331. 
This is the simple numerical value of K.K.K. But there 
is one lacking. The founder and first head of the K. K. K. 
has been cast out and must be restored before we have the 
perfect symbol of the Ku Klux Klan. 
in we have 1331 plus 1 = 1332. 
cal value of the Ku Klux Klan. 
however, is the number of the beast while in the chapter 


Adding the lost one 
This is the perfect numeri- 
The number in verse 18, 


as a whole the Ku Klux Klan is represented by two beasts, 
namely, the beast with seven heads and ten horns repre- 
senting the dynasty of William Joseph, King of Ku; and 
the beast that looked like a lamb but “spake as a dragon” 
There- 
fore, to get the number of one beast we must divide the 
complete number by two. 1332+ 2= 666. And this is the 
number by which the prophet says the beast may be known. 
Selah. 


representing the dynasty of Hiram, King of Klux. 


What Youth Thinks of the Church 


By Harry Thomas Stock 


7 IS NOTORIOUS that only a minor fraction of our 
college and university students are voluntarily and con- 


tently loyal to Sunday religious services. It is a fact 
jually conspicuous—although less exploited—that many of 
these youth lose their devotion to religious institutions be- 
lore they leave home, during their high school years. In 
iddition to those was habitually stay away from church 
there are many who attend occasionally, who may “belong” 
and make some slight financial contribution, but who give 
ligion no regular place in the time schedule of their 
crowded lives. In this respect, as in many others, modern 
youth is imitative of its elders. 

\dults have no ground for pointing to the growing gen- 
eration as a curious or horrible example of waywardness 
or iconoclasm, until they themselves have demonstrated 
that religion is central in their own planning and activity. 
The boy may be “father to the man,” but the day has not 
passed when the man is father to the boy. Adults gen- 


erally are not making it easy for youth to grow up within 
the church. Still, it cannot be said with confidence that 
young people would emulate the example of their parents 
were the united adulthood of a community to develop a 
hearty allegiance to the church. There is some originality 
in the youthful mind, although this has been overestimated 
in certain circles. Young people do blaze new trails, but 
they also follow highways hard-packed by heavy travel. 
They are not all radicals; there are hopeless reactionaries 
and traditionalists among them. Son may do as father 
does ; he may as likely follow the lead of some other boy's 
father; he may go his own way regardless of adult prac- 
But if the mature were really taking the church in 


earnest, the 


tice. 


‘problem” of youth would doubtless be simpler. 


OUTSIDE THE CHURCH 
Ask the young people why they leave the church out of 


their program and the replies will be prompt and frank. 
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These answers may be only part of the truth or more than 
the truth. Many of them have never asked themselves why 
The habit of non-attendance 
But none the 
So also 


they are outside the church. 
just developed without rational processes. 
less they will have ready reasons of justification. 
with their fathers! Among these are sure to be the follow- 
ing: I haven’t time. My school duties take all of my time. 
Church isn’t interesting. Our minister is behind the times. 
I don’t “get a kick out of it.” Our church is run by “old 
A fellow 
I can get more 
good out of reading literature than by hearing somebody 
The things they talk about on Sunday have no 


fogies.” I get along well enough without it. 


doesn’t need to go to church to be religious. 


preach. 
relation to our daily living. The church has always stood 
in the way of progress. It is on the side of reaction today. 
I’ve no use for theological quarrels and denominational 
fights. 


There is nothing new in these statements. They parrot 


But they 
Frequently they represent 


the honest judgment of thoughtful students. It is significant 


the excuses of adults throughout the generations. 
appeal to the youthful mind. 


that one seldom hears a young person advancing the com- 
mon plaint of maturity: ‘The church is no longer teach- 
ing Christianity. It spends all of its energies meddling 


with politics and industry. I'll have nothing to do with it 


until it gets back to the simple gospel.”” Young people have 
not been alienated from the church because of its interest 
in social problems, although it should be said that there is 
honest doubt among some young people as to whether the 
discussion of the presidential election is a proper subject 
for a Sunday morning discourse or even for a Sunday 
night young people’s group. But these are in the minority. 
On the other hand, an accusation oft repeated, which does 
not originate with adults and which represents the almost 
universal opinion of youth, is: “The church is run wholly 
by old people who do not sympathize with our viewpoint, 
and who try to make us believe and act as they do.” Both 
the iconoclasts and the hearty supporters of the church 
feel that the adults are too much in control. 


VITAL INTEREST 

Hosts of our best high school and college youth are affili- 
ated more or less actively with the church and its subsidiary 
organizations. Another multitude of keen-minded young 
people belong to the “sermon-tasting” class, are argumenta- 
tively interested in theology or metaphysics or Christian 
sociology, are regularly or spasmodically enlisted in phi- 
lanthropic undertakings, listen attentively to some new in- 
terpretation of Christian duty, and are willing to invest 
time and money attending conventions and conferences 
which give promise of pertinent discussion. 

Present day youth are not seeking reasons or excuses 
for abandoning the church. If the church offers an attrac- 
tive program they are quite ready to approve the institution. 
\ few years ago there was a fad among college students 
which manifested itself in an outspoken hostility toward 
the church. It was a common judgment that because of its 
imperfections there was more honor in denouncing it than 
in supporting it. There were those who insisted that some 
sort of a Christian association should take the place of the 
church. Some of this feeling persists, but not a great deal. 
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There may be remnants of it in the growing demand a 
students for a new student Christian fellowship, an autono- 
mous campus organization controlled neither by the denomi- 
nations nor by any existing national Christian association, 

This must not be interpreted as a revolt against the 
church, There are comparatively few students who would 
argue that Christian young people should sever their cop. 
nection with their churches. Denominationalism, on the 
contrary, is decidedly unpopular. Everywhere there jc 
antagonism to denominational division, theological warfare 
and the officialdom of the national churches—an antagonism 
inspired, in part, by editors and lecturers and growing also 
out of observation of conditions in the “old home town” and 
in the college community. 


DENOMINATION MEANS LITTLE 


The student suffers no compunction in changing church 
homes several times during a university course. Names 
and labels mean little to him. A goodly proportion of stu- 
dents continue faithful to their denomination while at col- 
lege, but they usually take the view that sects are temporary 
evil necessities and that they must be abolished at the earli- 
est possible moment. Complete Christian union—or, at 
least, Protestant union—is the goal. This antagonism to 
church division is an evidence that the student heart is right. 
But it should be noted that very few of these young people 
know anything about the denominations as they exist: their 
history, organization, ideals, social principles, or the numer- 
ous ways in which they are co-operating. Their denuncia- 
tions are usually without knowledge and without any inter- 
est in securing wider information. 

What has been written regarding the college age applies 
in milder form to the high school age. Here loyalty to the 
denomination is somewhat stronger, due partly to the church 
programs which include a certain number of instructional 
and service projects of a denominational character. More- 
over, these youth have not yet experienced the undenomi- 
national influences of the campus nor have they listened to 
the criticisms of the churches in which itinerant lecturers 
indulge. But experiments conducted in three states during 
the last summer demonstrated that high school students 
are interested in “practical” problems of personal and group 
life and do not voluntarily choose topics like “The History 
and Teachings of My Denomination” or, “The Organiza- 
tion and Aims of My Denomination.” 

All of this indicates that where there is an enthusiasm for 
the church it is because of an interest in a church, in a local 
church. The minister has either attracted or repelled them; 
the Sunday school has either been worth while or has 
seemed a waste of time; the young people’s society has 
either concerned itself with vital problems or it has been 
kept busy greasing the machinery for the sake of seeing 
the wheels go around. The home church, therefore, de- 
serves the credit or blame, to a large degree, for the attitude 
of high school and university youth toward the church 
universal. 

Where a program of missionary education or of social 
service has been intelligently carried on the interest of youth 
has been extended to the whole reach of the church. There 
is nothing which appeals to young people more than part- 
nership in genuine service. But a course which presents 
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the denominational task as a competitive undertaking will 
not appeal to the high-minded young person. No sympathy 
whatever can be secured for a missionary agency which 
els compelled to plant a church in a new town just 
ause a rival denomination has already established one. 


fe 
bec 
THE MINISTER 

No institution within the church is free from criticism. 
This applies to the ministry. The pastor usually receives 
ist that degree of respect that he can command through 
o personality and his pulpit and social abilities. At 
home and at college that minister who has a message for 
his day, who is courageous, who interests and instructs, or 
who possesses the genuine pastoral friendliness is sure to 
win the following of young people. They do not demand 
that he be superior in all regards; they insist that he shall 
either excel in some respect or that he be a rman of average 
all-around ability. He must not patronize youth, but he 
must speak their language concerning subjects which have 
significance for them. 

In summer conferences the following question was put 
0 the young people gathered from different types of 
churches: “If all of you had just moved into this town, 
and had found only a preaching service, would you join in 
making this a success or would you feel it necessary to 
organize some other agency, in addition?” In no instance 
was there enthusiasm for such a hypothetical preaching 
service; all would depend upon the character of the meet- 
ng and the personality of the preacher. And the disposi- 
tion of the groups was almost unanimously in favor of the 
establishment of a young people’s society or forum in 
preference to a Sunday school. 

Why this seeming indifference to that branch of the 
church with which they have been affiliated for the long- 
est number of years? It is not that the school is held to be 
unnecessary. But the experience of these young people has 
been that more good ends were served through the society— 
even though most of their societies were admittedly lame. 
(heir verdict is based upon situations as they are instead of 
upon academic theory. Admitting the proper function of 
the school they criticized existing conditions in the school 
upon the following grounds: 


The teachers know little 


about the subjects under consideration. They teach out of 
a sense of duty and seem not much interested in sharing 
the life experiences of the members of the class. They 
lecture dogmatically instead of inviting the opinions of the 
class. The lessons deal with the same ancient subjects 
which have already been gone over in the same perfunctory 
fashion several times. The class has nothing to say about 
what it is going to study. The topics in which the young 
people are really interested come up only incidentally and 
then are often dismissed as irrelevant. 


engaged in any worth while activity. 


The school jis not 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S ORGANIZATION 


This is all disturbing to the religious educationalist who 
believes that the church school (of which the Sunday morn- 
ing session is a central feature) should be the chief religious 
interest of young people. There has been a growing dis- 
Position either to read the young people’s society out of 
church life or to subordinate it to the Sunday school. The 
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moderate view is that of the correlation of the two. Such 
correlation is sound educational principle. But any such 
plan must take account of the reactions of the young people 
who have been members of both organizations. Their tes- 
timony makes it clear that young people want the essential 
character of the society to remain intact, or that any school 
department which would render the service now made 
possible through a society must undertake functions not 
inherent in the old-time Sunday school. 

The society or forum is popular with youth—both in high 
school and college 
control. They officer it, they decide the program for the 
group, their meetings are opportunities for unfettered dis- 
cussion. Or, at any rate, this is what the society or forum 
would be if they had their way. But from many voices 
come the protest that the sins of the school are common in 
modified form to the society. 
ideal. 
the standardized society topics are often worse. In the 
three states in which the matter was tested fewer than 
twenty-five per cent of the regular lists of topics were voted 
as fitted to the needs of these high school youth. If Sunday 
schools require little in the way of service, societies often 
demand too much trivial, unproductive motion. 


because it is more largely in their own 


Most societies are far from 
If Sunday school lessons deal with ancient matters 


What these young people in our home towns and at college 
want is a fellowship of youth based upon the needs, inter- 
ests and duties of young people. They welcome adult coun- 
sel sympathetically given. There is no revolt against old 
organizations provided they measure up to their opportu- 
nities, but if they do not modify their methods and mate- 
rials to meet the specific needs of local groups there is a 
demand for something new. There is little cocksure denun- 
ciation of ancient forms, although there is protest if the 
present is subordinated to the past. 


devotion to framework just because capable builders con- 


There is no fervid 


structed it. 
they are living in a real world which has a present and a 


The main point with these young people is that 


future. They believe that Christian youth have duties with 
reference to certain intimate and world-wide problems to- 
They are in training for the even larger duties of 
The church and its constituent and affiliated 
agencies must make an appreciable contribution toward the 


day. 


tomorrow. 


equipment which these young people need for the present 
and future tasks. 
well just how much of real value the church is offering 


Young people are able to judge fairly 
them. 


BOOKS 


W. BOREHAM likes a cryptic title which, if it does not 
tell the reader much about the contents of the book, at least 
His latest title, Wisrps or WHLp-FIRE 


F. 


titilates his imagination. 
(Abingdon), covers a volume of what, for lack of a better term, 
The best of them are 
This book is one of a long series which has won a wide 
In one of the essays the 


may be called whimsical religious essays. 
clever. 
circle of admiring and devoted readers. 
author makes the piquant suggestion that biographers are constantly 
making the mistake of choosing notable persons instead of non- 
entities as their subjects. “Lives of famous people can seldom be 
made interesting. The biographer is embarrassed at the start. He 
feels that his story is already stale. The biography of your celeb- 
rity can take no unexpected turn. The writer is tyrannized by 
truth. The biographies of nonentities are invariably more fascinat- 
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ing.” Then follows a plea for the recital of the trivialities and 
minutiz of the lives of ordinary people. This reads like special 
pleading in the interest of Ruth Suckow’s “Country People,” but 
it was of course written before that novel was published. The same 
thesis is illustrated and defended by Marcel Schwob in IMAGINARY 
Lives (Boni, Liveright, $2.50), translated from the French by Lori- 
mer Hammond. After expounding the theory that the value of biog- 
raphy as a branch of art does not depend upon the importance of 
the subject, any more than the artistic value of a painted portrait 
does, but upon the exact portrayal of the distinctive individuality of 
a person, for which purpose the homely details of the lives of 
common people are the best material, the author gives twenty-two 
biographies which are miniatures in size and cameos in brilliant 
clarity. The subjects, however, are not nonentities, but more or less 
well known persons from Empedocles to Captain Kidd. Many oddi- 
ties of character and incident and many picturesque and romantic 
trivialities are introduced, which are the things after all that make 
one person different from another. These are more like Elbert 
Hubbard's Little Journeys than anything else we know in English, 
but these (Schwob’s) are to those as a dry-point etching to a 
charcoal sketch. 

At least remotely similar is Bishop Charles Edward Locke’s Tue 
ETERNAL Mascutine (Methodist Book Concern), which is a the- 
saurus of episodes and anecdotes illustrating various human traits, 
especially masculine, both heroic and otherwise. But the purpose 


CORRESP 
The Churches and the Opium Traffic 


Eprtor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: A new and unequalled opportunity has come for the ex- 
pression of American public opinion on the control of the traffic 
in habit-forming narcotic drugs. A world conference is to be held 
in Geneva in November, looking toward the complete suppression 
of the cultivation of opium beyond the need for medical and scienti- 
fic purposes. This is the famous “American policy” which the 
Hon. Stephen G. Porter persuaded the league of nations commis- 
sion to adopt. President Coolidge has appointed three American 
delegates to that conference, among them Bishop Charles H. Brent 
For the expenses of this delegation congress made an appropriation 
last May. The pressing need now is that our delegation may be 
supported by thousands of resolutions, passed by all kinds of 
organizations, secular and religious, which may be presented to 
the conference in Geneva, expressing the overwhelming desire of 
the American people that this curse of mankind and well-nigh 
uncontrollable menace to all races and peoples shall now be dealt 
with drastically and effectively. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America has 
taken repeated action in voicing what it believes to be the unan- 
imous judgment of American Christianity, supporting specific move- 
ments and resolutions dealing with the narcotic situation. What 
is now needed is not merely the resolutions of a few general 
national bodies, but those of many thousands of local bodies. It is 
earnestly suggested that not only state and city federations of 
churches, but also ministers’ meetings of all kinds, women’s church 
groups, home and foreign mission study classes, adult Bible classes 
and various Christian young people’s societies and organizations 
take appropriate action. It is believed that resolutions passed by 
thousands or even tens of thousands of local congregations will 
be highly valuable. This brief statement is an appeal to the Chris- 
tian people of America to express their mind. The Federal Council 
will serve as a receiving and forwarding agent for these resolu- 
tions. They will be tabulated, classified and entrusted to Bishop 
Charles H. Brent, who will go to the conference not only as 
representing the United States government but also as representing 
the Protestant churches of America. All resolutions should be 
sent so as to reach the Federal Council's office, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York, not later than October 10, 1924. 
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here is to present a composite photograph of the he-portion of the 
human race, rather than a series of individual portraits. The com. 
parison of the two methods of treatment convinces us that men are 
much more interesting than humanity, and separate living people 
than traits of character. 

Katherine Playdell Bouverie’s January (Boni, Liveright, $2.00), 
be is known, has nothing to do with that bleak month except that 
the heroine was born in it and therefore so named. It is an exceed- 
ingly well told story with some surprising entanglements so satis. 
factorily unscrambled in the end that it is a pity to have the soly- 
tion revealed prematurely by the blurb on the cover. It is the story 
of a fascinating young girl whose mother didn’t treat her like a 
mother, whose father wasn’t really her father, who passed from a 
childish adoration to a mature love for her paternal uncle who 
wasn’t really her uncle because her father wasn’t really her father 
(after the death of his mistress who wasn’t his wife), and found 
him at last both because and in spite of the mediation of a very 
admirable aunt who wasn't really an aunt because she was a sister 
of the uncle who wasn't an uncle. We trust that makes the matter 
entirely clear. The scene: two English country houses, a girls’ 
school, Paris and the high Pyranees. It is a novel of merit, and 
would have been even better if the author could have found a way 
to tell her story—she could scarcely have changed it for it grows 
naturally—without making marriage appear a rather negligible 
formality. 


ONDENCE 


It is also earnestly suggested that church organizations of every 
kind, and Christian leaders, take every practicable step to get 
this information to leaders in all kinds of secular groups and 
organizations, requesting corresponding actions. No particular 
wording or form of resolution is suggested. The greater the 
variety, the more effective will the resolutions be. The one essen- 
tial which should be incorporated in some form in every resolu- 
tion is the request for the adoption of effective measures for the 
total extirpation of the plants from which narcotic drugs are man 
ufactured, except as they may be needed for medical and scientific 
uses, according to the judgment of the best medical opinion of 
the world. 


New York City. Siwney L. Guiick 


Religious Federation in Japan 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
though not yet two decades old, is already one of the most powerful 
influences in the world. This in spite of a narrowness strangely 
out of harmony with post-war progressiveness, for in excluding 
Unitarians, Universalists and the Church of the New Jerusalem, it 
is living in part in the sectarian atmosphere of the 19th century 
Boston does better, for its church federation admits all denom- 
inations of Christians. Indeed, its constitution welcomes represen- 
tatives of all religious faiths, though with the exception of the 
community church and the Society for Ethical Culture its members 
are as yet drawn only from churches that call themselves Christian. 

It has remained for Japan therefore to go America one better 
and organize a bona-fide federation of religions with the object 
of uniting all the religious peoples of the country, Buddhists, Chris- 
tians and Shintoists, in support of great moral movements. The 
purpose of this “Society for Friendly Interchange Between the 
Religions of Japan” is not unification but cooperation in promoting 
the welfare of mankind on the basis of the ideals of righteousness 
and a common humanity. It is hoped that the movement may 
spread to cover the world. 

The immediately inspiring cause of this new organization is the 
tremendous impetus which the American government recently gave 
to the cause of race hatred by enacting the exclusion clause of the 
immigration bill. Instead of allowing this action and the spirit 
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that dictated it to stir up increasing international ill-feeling in 
japan, religious leaders there believe that it is their duty to inaug- 
yrate a world-wide crusade on behalf of international and inter- 
racial goodwill. 

While here and there an old-type missionary may not be in 
cympathy with the idea of cooperation between Christians and 
representatives of other faiths, it is worthy of notice that numbers 
of the foreign missionary leaders in Japan have already expressed 
themselves as unequivocally in favor of this new movement. Dr. 
Ss. H. Wainwright (Southern Methodist), who attended the meeting 
for organization, said: “I attended the meeting with the thought 
that the supreme duty of those who were devoted to religious 
teaching was to encourage friendly relations, good fellowship, calm 
discussion, and to set a worthy example of the amicable method of 
dealing with matters which tend to engender strife.” 

Dr. R. A. Thomson (senior Baptist missionary in Japan) said: 
4s for the thought of coalescence in these religions, that can 
never be in the strictest sense of the word, but they can do some- 
thing definite to help humanity to attain to a more spiritual plane 
and to bring the nations of the earth into closer fellowship that 
might easily mean the regeneration of the world.” 

The veteran Congregationalist, Dr. H. B. Newell, put his reaction 

“The fuller cooperation that can be obtained among men of 
all religious faiths, the better. . . To my mind, there is no reason 
why such cooperation could not become close and intimate and 
very practical. I should be glad to see such cooperation taking 
place in every community.” 

Rey. T. A. Young, president of the Federation of Christian Mis- 
sions in Japan, remarked: “Any movement that has for its purpose 

inging together in friendly counsel of representatives of these 
faiths must receive the earnest support of every Christian. . . Un- 
loubtedly there is a large field of humane and social work where 
incere cooperation will bring much greater results than the work 

f these faiths when carried on separately.” 
more America then must go to the mission field for in- 
spiration to attempt larger ideals. 

It is significant that side by side with these tidings from the 


Uncer 


far east the announcement comes of the formation in Shanghai 
hinese, Filipinos, Indians and Japanese of the Asia Society 
solely stimulated by the recent Japanese exclusion legislation in 
America, and has as its ultimate object the reawakening of all 
\siatics against the white peoples of the world, and the unity of 
There is no suggestion of militarism in this 
society's propaganda. Its weapons are to be the more refined and 
effective armament of public discussion and dissemination of truth. 
In Japan there is also much talk of the organization of a Pan- 
\siatic League to head up a number of societies which have “Asia 
for the Asiatics” as their inspiring motto. Until Russia and Japan 
settle their difficulties the cooperation of Russia may not be sought 
n this movement, but sooner or later this is certain to be brought 
about because of America’s attitude toward the Soviet Republic. 
It was inevitable that the growing racial prejudice in Anglo-Saxon 
countries should provoke a corresponding and opposing combination 
n the part of peoples who are the objects of such anti-human race 
hatred. The best way to meet and counteract both of these mutually 
ostile tendencies is through the great religions, the basic principle 
1 all of which is brotherhood in a commog divine fatherhood. 
Does it not therefore behoove all persons who are honestly en- 


jatic nations.” 


deavoring to make Jesus’ law of love their daily practice to promote 
by every means possible the movement towards religious cooperation 
) opportunely inaugurated in Japan? 


Paia, Hawaii. DoreMvus SCUDDER. 


On Telling Truths in the Presence of 
Admirals 


Evitor THe Caristran CENTURY: 


SIR: In response to an invitation from the chairman of a 
round table of the Williamstown Institute of Politics, I duly 
appeared there on August 26, and read a paper on our policy in 
Central and South America called “Ethics and the Export of Cap- 
ital,” which was nothing else than a plea for the return to our 
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historic American tradition of hands off in the Carribean and in 
South America, stating that if our present policy continued we 
shall inevitably see a league against us of all the sister republics 
to the south of us with whom we ought to live on the best of 
terms, to whom our republic should be a noble, true, and helpful 
friend. It was simply an appeal for resumption of the attitude to 
which our government adhered for a period of one hundred years 
after the adoption of our present constitution. In concluding my 
remarks I declared that the killing of 3,000 Haitians and of 400 
men, women and children in Vera Cruz dishonored and besmirched 
our flag and our country’s good name. 

Up rose Admiral Harry M. McL. P. Huse, retired, to declare 
that we had only killed two women in Vera Cruz, that my facts 
were erroneous as to the number of women and children shot down 
there. As for the 3,000 killed by our marines, why he just knew 
that the marines could not have killed any such number. When I 
suggested that I had gotten my Vera Cruz facts from a brother 
officer, Admiral Huse rose and bombastically demanded his name 
so that he could have him tried by courtmartial. Later in the 
debate Admiral Hilary P. Jones arose and declared that the severest 
condemnation should be passed upon me by that assemblage for 
my criticism of the government and the fleet. 

What was the result? Sensational despatches appeared in the 
New York newspapers that I had been “rebuked” by the admirals 
for base slander and the tone of the headlines seemed to prove 
that my facts were all wrong. Some of the reporting was accurate, 
notably in the New York Times; most of it carried in the head- 
lines a coloring which gave the impression that the admirals were 
right and that I was wrong, though the Times was careful to print 
the statement of the chairman, Mr. Culbertson, who declared that 
I had not assailed the navy or the marines in any way. But the 
impression having gone out as it did I am the recipient of edi- 
torials from the Chicago Daily News and Tribune, the New York 
Sun, the Brooklyn Daily Eagle and the Christian Science Monitor, 
portraying me as a reckless libeller of the government and of 
the navy, guilty of “wanton misrepresentation” and distortion of 
fact in order to make my point, notably in charging that the navy 
had been used to collect private debts (of course, I had made no 
such charge, for I had specifically declared that the state depart- 
ment had a good technical defense in this matter, but that so far 
as our actions were concerned we might just as well have been 
collecting private debts because of the effect our actions created 
in the minds of our Central and South American brothers.) Of 
course, not a single editorial writer took the trouble to inquire 
of me what I really had said or to look up a fact as to what had 
actually occurred in Haiti and Vera Cruz. They simply leapt to 
the opportunity to utilize false reports in order to discredit one 
whose pen is ever at the service of the Prince of Peace. 

Major General George Barnett is 
a brother officer of Admiral Huse, but that indignant gentleman 


Now, what were the facts? 


who declared that he just knew that the marines could not have 
killed 3,000 Haitians was too ignorant to know that this brother 
officer, long the head of the marine corps, officially reported on 
October 23, 1920, that his forces in four and a half years had 
killed 3,250 Haitians and that there was shocking evidence of “un- 
lawful and indiscriminate killings.” 
your admiral emotions run away with you instead of appealing 
to facts. 
not on shore. 


Such is the result of letting 
Evidently the admiral believes in preparedness at sea, but 


As to Vera Cruz, if I understood him correctly the admiral agreed 
to the figure of 400 killed, but declared that they were not “mostly 
women and children.” The eyewitnesses with whom I talked placed 
in the category of children the pitiful little boy cadets between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen who gave their lives to defend their 
country against this wanton and wicked assault. Fortunately for 
the thinking listener, Admiral Huse proved my general case, for 
he declared that even now he did not know why the fleet went in 
and killed those 400 people! That is just the way in which we 
have carried on our Carribean and Central American policy, killing 
first and wondering why afterwards. 

We have been profuse in our assurances of good will and big- 
brotherhood in the Carribean and then have gone in and shot up 
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a town like a lot of frontier cowboys, or sent an army into Mexico, 
or pulled down the governments of Haiti and Santo Domingo or 
bolstered a dubious government by our marines in Nicaragua. That 
confession of the admiral that ten years after helping to kill those 
innocent Mexicans he does not know why he had to do it is a 
priceless illustration of the stultifying position a man puts himself 
into when he enters army or navy and puts his conscience in 
camphor. Fortunately, the reaction at Williamstown was ex- 
cellent. The generals were always quiet, apparently under orders 
from the war department. The admirals talked incessantly and 
always on behalf of the imperialistic doctrine or the law of tooth 
and claw, as The Christian Century has pointed out in its comment 
on Rear Admiral Rodgers’ belligerent address. 

But even more ominous is the attitude taken by Admiral Jones, 
which seemed to be that you must under no circumstances criticize 
the acts of the government whether those acts occurred ten years 
ago or yesterday. If that theory of government is to prevail we 
surely ought to apologize to the kaiser and do our best to put him 
back on his throne for it was his stock in trade that he and his 
government could do no wrong and were beyond criticism. It is 
time that America woke up to the significance of all this, including 
the attitude of the big business press which could not take time 
to inquire as to the facts before denouncing a speaker for things 
that he never said and implications that he never voiced. It 1s 
my firm belief that if the American people could realize the extent 
of army and navy propaganda which is being carried on through 
the press, the schools,, colleges, and many churches they would 
rise up in their wrath and abate the type of mind responsible. It is 
also my belief that if this is not done and a different spirit put into 
the government at Washington we are in for the worst kind of 
militaristic madness, subversive of the principles of our republic and 
hostile to every teaching of sound Christianity. 


New York City Oswatp Garrison VILLARD, 


The Promoter’s Spirit in the Churches 


Epirtor THe CuristiAN Century: 

SIR: May I take this opportunity to express my appreciation 
of Dr. Winton’s article, “The Future of Foreign Missions’? It 
took his large experience and fine discrimination to locate and 
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define the few grains of real wisdom in my article of August 14 

As a supplement to both articles, bringing out the evil effect 
or. the home churches of missions wrongly conducted abroad, let 
me offer three short paragraphs from Arthur E. Holt’s little book. 
“Social Work in the Churches” (Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, Federal Council), pp. 45, 46: 

“The church is primarily a fellowship, and it is a corruption 
of the purpose of the church to look upon any local church as 
an organization of people whose primary function is the giving 
of money. The promoter’s spirit which has crept into some of 
our American churches and with high-powered advertising is seek. 
ing to extort large sums of money for denominational purposes, 
will ultimately injure the cause it professes to advance. 

“The church is not primarily a benevolent institution, and the 
organization of modern Protestantism should not be around the 
promotion boards of the great benevolent societies. These societies 
cannot give the highest expression to the organic brotherly life 
of the Christian churches. They are the servants of the churches 
and should be kept in the place of servants. To exalt them to 
a central place means the corruption of Protestantism, and the 
development of a new officialdom which will be false to the char- 
acter of the church as a brotherhood. 

“The Christian doctrine of stewardship calls for a clear-cut 
recognition that the moral right to all wealth demands righteous 
ness in acquisition and the principle of service in its use. Steward 
ship is both to society and to God. The right to own any prop- 
erty lies in social justice, and in a man’s ability to use it for the 
welfare which includes both his neighbor and himself.” 

E. G. Emerson 


Too Late Now! 


Epitor THE CuHrRIsTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: At a recent meeting of the local American Legion Post, 
when plans for “Defense (?) Day” were being discussed, it was 
soberly suggested that a parade be held comprised of the old soldiers 
in autos, the local military organizations as the soldiers of today, 
and a number of floats carrying mothers with babies in their arms 
representing the soldiers of tomorrow! Mars or Moloch—which? 

Marion, O. ALFrep W. Swan, 

Member of the American Legion. 


British Table Talk 


London, August 23. 

T IS SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS since the first missionary 
I followers of St. Francis landed in this country. They were 
so poor that their passage had to be paid for them; they were 
so ragged that they were locked up for a night on suspicion of 
being disreputable characters. They arrived at Canterbury on 

September 10th, and in memory of their mis- 
Seven Hundred sion there will be celebrations in that city. 
Years Ago Those were the days in which the first glow 
of faith and joy still rested on the lovers of 
Lady Poverty. St. Francis was still living. Some of the mis- 
sionaries journeyed to London; others settled in Canterbury. There 
in the last quarter of the thirteenth century they built their church 
and bell-tower and domestic quarters towards the remnants of 
which many pilgrims will go, or went, on September 10th of this 
year. The only building now left is a beautiful two-storied house, 
built on pointed arches over the little stream. It has been a 
dwelling-house, a school, a gaol, a tool-shed; but now it is in 
good hands. 

To celebrate the coming of the Grey Friars there will be sol- 
emn services in the Roman Catholic church and in the cathedral. 
in addition there will be sung in the cathedral the “Song of 
Brother Sun.” In the evening M. Paul Sabatier will lecture in 
the chapter house on the message of St. Francis to our days, 
and Mr. Laurence Housman will give readings from his Little 


Plays of St. Francis. There is something at once pathetic and 
hopeful. It seems to point to our disillusionment with material 
possessions, and to our wistful hope that we may be delivered as 
St. Francis was delivered by the return to Jesus. 

7 * * 
Mr. “Pussyfoot” 
Johnson in London 


On August 17th Mr. W. E. Johnson who, I think, does not 
resent the title “Pussyfoot,” gave an address at the Kingsway 
Hall. There were some interruptions from the advocates of the 
drink traffic, but these only served to show in clear relief the 
sympathies of the audience. His address struck the hearer as 
very fair and reasonable. He said that every nation must work 
out its own problem, and that in some ways it was unfortunate 
that the problem was being discussed almost entirely in the light 
of the American situation. This fact gave to the opponents of 
prohibition a splendid opportunity to flood the world with ridicu- 
lous misrepresentations of the facts in America. He warned the 
sritish public not to be deceived by such legends; and even when 
the facts of the violation of the law are noted, they should remem- 
ber that the press always records the unusual happenings. A 
drunken man in the streets of New York is news! The millions 
of sober folk are not news. But the most powerful part of the 
address dealt with the non-Christian religions, and their attitude 
to prohibition. 
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Eyery native Indian newspaper is demanding the prohibition 
he traffic. 
ad already six districts have put the drink shops out of existence. 
. district 1,300 persons voted for prohibition and only 11 
A prominent Hindoo with whom I conversed concerning 
mificant figures, remarked cynically, “I didn't know that 
eleven Christians in the whole district.” In Zanzibar 
a prohibition law which applied to the 290,000 non- 
I asked 
how, as a non-Christian he would get a drink if 
He replied, 


n the island, but not to the 3,000 Christians! 
“I should get baptized and become a 


point was that the missionaries from America can 
freedom and clean hands since their own country 
he drink traffic. 


lian campaign against alcohol is 


It must be remembered of course 
regarded in certain 
a useful weapon against the British Raj; but, even 
ithout doubt a handicap for the British missionary in 
ng of total abstinence to be met by the plea that it 
1 people who are responsible for the continuance of the 
ne the less, it would be unfair not to recognize that, 
d as they are, there are no truer workers in the cause 
British missionaries. 
* * * 

The Third Man Joins 
the Labor Party 


were three undergraduates 


> 


of conspicuous ability in Balliol 
ago. One of them became a bishop, another a lec- 


author, and the third a professor of internationalism. 


Dr. Temple of Manchester, some years ago joined 
party. The author and lecturer, Mr. R. H. Tawney, 
that very able book, The Acquisitive Society, is a mem- 
Mr. Zimmern, the third of the 
added his remarkable gifts to the forces of the Labor 


same party. And now 
thout question that party will be the richer for such 
mind, if it knows how to use him. Like other parties, 
i number of noisy, and foolish people, who in a world 
1 become excited about the question whether the min- 


crown should or should not wear court-dress! The | 


bers for the City of Stupidity may despise the wisdom 


a man as Mr. Zimmern. But, sooner or Tater, the party 


its intellectuals will perish. Labor can still be saved 
rils which beset a party which ignores history. One 
reatest of tragedies in our national life in these days was 
nd-So—he is dead now and there is no need to give his 
EDWARD SHILLITO, 


no history. 


Ceylon has local option granted by Britain, | 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


New President May Make 
Mexico Dry 

On sailing from New York for a brief 
rest in Europe prior to assuming office as 
president of Mexico, General P 
Calles, victor in the recent election, de 


Elias 


clared that he favors a prohibition regime 
for his country. As governor of the state 
of Sonora, as far back as 1916, General 
Calles, who is known as a political radi- 
cal, was mainly responsible for that state 
going dry. As president of the country 
he can undoubtedly do much to encourage 
the prohibition sentiment, which has been 
rapidly rising of late 


Dr. Hubbard’s Illustrious 
Career Ends 

With the death of Rev. George W 
Hubbard, D.D., at Nashville, Tenn., on 
Aug. 22, one of the truly illustrious ca- 
reers in connection with the advance of 
the Negroes of America came to a close. 
Dr. Hubbard was the president emeritus 
of Meharry Medical College, which, when 
he founded it more than forty years ayo, 
was the only institution of its kind for Ne 
groes in this country 
in which Dr 


During the years 
Hubbard brought Melarry 
from a struggling school, hardly worthy 
of the pretensions of its name, to the 
point where it met the most searching re 
quirements of the educational 
foundations, more than 2,500 Negro phy 
sicians were graduated. It is difficult to 
think of a form of home missionary serv 
ice of greater value, or one that will have 
more lasting effect 


largest 


Thirty International Peace 
Conferences Held 
While it is littl 
since the world’s first peace society was 
formed, the New York Peace Society or 
ganized in 1815, there have been thirty 
international peace congresses already 
held. These included London, 1843, 1851, 
1890, 1908: Brussels, 1848, 1882: Paris, 
1849, 1878, 1889, 1900; Frankfort, 1850: 
1912; 
Rome, 1891; Chicago, 
1894; Budapest, 1896; 
Hamburg, 1897; Glasgow, 1901; Monaco, 
1902; Rouen, 1903; Boston, 1904; Lucerne, 
1905; Milan, 1906; Munich, 1907; Stock 
holm, 1910; the Hague 1913 National 
peace congresses were held in the United 
States in New York, 1907; Chicago, 1909; 
1911; St. Louis, 1913 


more than a century 


Edinburgh, 1853; Geneva, 1867, 
Berne, 1884, 1892; 
1893; Antwerp, 


Baltimore, 


Newly Found Wesley Letter 
Advises Books for Converts 
Dickinson 


rhe scientific museum of 


College, Carlisle, Pa., has just unearthed 
a hitherto unknown letter from John Wes- 
ley to an unnamed Methodist preacher in 
America. The letter, which was written 
in 1785, objects to the growing practice 
of stationing Methodist preachers in one 
church for as long as three years at a 
time, and lays it down as a Methodist rule 
that “God has always wrought among us 
by a constant change of preachers.” It 
“Newly awakened people 
should, if it is possible, be plentifully sup 
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also Says: 


plied with books. Hereby the awakening 
is both continued and increased.” 


Courses Against 
Prejudices 

Prof. Edwin L. Clarke, of Ohio State 
University, has developed a new and im- 
portant field by teaching on the elimina- 
tion of prejudices — religious, national, 
racial, occupational and political. One re- 
sult, it is claimed, has been the formation 
of the Ohio Student Inter-racial Confer- 
ence. 


Catholics Close Methodist 
Orphanage in Poland 

The southern Methodists of America 
are much aroused over the forced sale of 
their Beauchamp Home, an orphanage 
and industrial school, at Pustomyty, Po- 
land. This large property, purchased as a 
part of the expanded missionary program 
undertaken by this denomination follow- 
ing the war, has been a target for Catho- 
lic attack ever since it was opened two 
years ago. Finally, clerical influence in 
the government land office proved strong 
enough to secure an order that if the 


Plenty of Preachers 


HE WIDESPREAD BELIEF that 

America faces a shortage of Protest 
ant ministers has been dispelled by an ex- 
haustive survey of theological seminaries 
in this country and Canada made by Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly for the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research of New York. 
Sut while the number of theological stu- 
dents is not decreasing, many of the stu- 
dents now in the seminaries are mediocre 
men of comparatively little training and 
many of the seminaries can hardly qualify 
as educational institutions, according to the 
survey report, a volume of 450 pages, pub- 
lished under the title “Theological Educa 
tion in America.” 

There are approximately 9,000 theo 
iogical students in the United States, or 
one for every 2,600 church members, the 
report says. The Institute analyzed the 
records of 7,500 of these students and 
found that fewer than half of them had 
college degrees. Of the 161 seminaries 
studied, some do not even list high school 
graduation as an entrance requirement. 


ACADEMIC STANDARDS LOW 
Regarding the failure of seminaries “to 
set and enforce high or even approximate- 
ly uniform entrance requirements,” the 
report says: “Relatively few seminaries 
scrutinize carefully the academic prepara- 
tion of incoming students in terms of 
standards usually prevailing elsewhere. 
Many of the men not only do not 
have the previous training usually de- 
manded: they do not have the native abil- 
ity to carry on successfully so important 
a task as that of the ministry. They are 
often mediocre men. In many cases they 
are men who have failed at other kinds of 
work,” 
“Some of the seminaries,” the report 


property was not sold in thirty days it 
should be seized by the state, since its 
title was not recognized. The Property 
was thereupon sold for a fraction of its 
value at forced sale and the orphanage 
disbanded. 


Weigle Gives Causes of 
School Secularizing 

Stating that “with the exception of the 
reading of a few verses from the Bible 
and the recital of the Lord’s Prayer in 
the schools of some states and communi- 
ties, the teaching of religion has disap- 
peared from the public schools of this 
country,” Dr. Luther A. Weigle, whose 
teaching of religious education in the Yale 
Divinity School has won wide recognition, 
states that the underlying causes of this 
secularization of education are five. Ina 
recent article Dr. Weigle summarizes 
these causes as the principle of religious 
freedom; the principle of public education 
for citizenship in a democracy; the reli- 
gious heterogeneity of our population: 
movements toward the centralization and 
standardization of education; the growth 
of knowledge and the development of the 


but Standards Low 


finds, “are virtually untouched by the 
progress and method of science. They 
are conducted on the assumption that 
science and religion occupy mutually ex 
clusive fields, if they are not indeed in 
actual conflict. In others a scientific view 
of the world is taken for granted, but little 
effort is made to enlarge the conceptions 
of theology so as to include the remark 
able advance of scientific knowledge and 
to arrive at a unified world.” The con- 
clusion is that many of the seminaries 
“could scarcely qualify as educational in- 
stitutions since they neither speak the 
language nor use the methods of modern 
education.” 


AGAINST CHURCH UNITY 


Pointing out that “denominations, occi- 
dental in origin, partly through the in- 
fluence of seminaries, are being perpetu 
ated even in oriental countries,” the re 
port finds that as a group the seminaries 
“certainly are not contributing to unity 
however much individual seminaries may 
hold to that ideal. The influence 
of some of the seminaries goes deeper 
than this and tends toward divisiveness.” 

On the question of financial accounting, 
the report charges that the seminaries, as 
a group, “apparently do not know how 
their money is spent. If they know they 
do not tell. The books of a large number 
of seminaries need overhauling and mod- 
ern methods of accounting need to be in- 
troduced. Many financial reports are well 
nigh worthless because of flagrant inac- 
curacies.” While few seminaries refuse 
to publish financial reports, this study 
finds that “they fail to recognize their 
obligation to the community as public 
service corporations. Their attitude 1s 
that it is none of the public’s business.’ 
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sciences and arts. Dr. Weigle supports 
the inclusion of the closing classification 
this explanation: “The expanding of 
the curriculum of our schools has helped 
+ crowd religion out. One who studies 
the early American schools cannot rid 
pimself of the impression of how poor 
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was their equipment; how meager was | 


their curriculum; how few books the chil- 
dren had; and, in short, how amazingly 
little people knew about the world in 
which they were living, in the days be- 
fore trains, steamships, machinery, and 
the science and invention of the nine- 


Currents in Canadian Thought 


HE UNION of Presbyterians, Meth- 
T ists and Congregationalists is now 
sured. It is also certain that a Presby- 
terian minority of possibly twenty-five per 
ent will remain out. The number of dis- 
senting congregations may be more or 
less than my guess. There is a decided 
lull at the present moment, but in a few 
weeks Presbyterian congregations will be 
busily engaged in determining their in- 
dividual By the time next June 
rrives it will be known how many min- 
sters and congregations will have refused 
coalesce. During that month the three 
verning courts of the uniting churches 
ll meet first separately—but during the 
came week—and then together, in the city 

‘oronto. This gathering will be his- 

- from it will emerge “The United 

1 of Canada.” Beyond doubt this 

ment is economically one of the wis- 

and spiritually one of the most Chris- 

proposals ever made by three great 

The only fly in the ointment 

refusal of a minority of 
rians to unite. 


courses. 


ce rtain 


PROHIBITION 


uld seem likely that the Canadian 
have decided for the time being 
both impossible and inadvisable 
attempt to enforce an act of complete 
ion. At the present moment On- 
the only dry province, and it is 
with a referendum in October which 
ice it with the others. A system 
vernment control is the emerging 
The old bar with its line-up of 
and soaks is gone never to re- 
his much is sure and to the good. 
ng is common, and the stuff vile, 
is is as true in Quebec as in Onta- 
he provinces where intoxicants are 
overnment control are no more 
from illicit manufacture and sale 
one which is still under pro- 
Two considerations are operat- 
conflict just beginning in On 
high taxes are making many 
Let us realize something on our 
‘and not leave liquor profits in 
ls of bootleggers. On the other 
statistics indubitably prove that On- 
has handcuffed John Barleycorn and 
ovincial prohibition has reduced 
king 66 per cent per head of popula- 
he temperance forces have chosen 
T. A. Moore, a veteran cam- 
to lead the fight against repeal, 
safe to say a strenuous battle 
iged right up to voting day. 


SUMMER VISITORS 

ng the many overseas visitors to 

dominions three have caught the 

nation of the people in an unusual 
Dr. Norwood, minister of the City 
in old London came late in the 
when many of our citizens are 


in Muskoka or at the ocean. But his 
manly speech and absolute sincerity at- 
tracted many who admire a fearless 
spirit. Dr. George Jackson of Didsbury 
College, Manchester, has been the sum- 
mer preacher at the Timothy Eaton 
Memorial Church, Toronto; he has de- 
livered a series of sermons about ‘Jesus 
and Life.’ Many conservative theolo- 
gians have been irritated, but be it said 
Dr. Jackson has always manifested a 
reverent attitude and has been able to 
interest and uplift congregations that 
have crowded this fine edifice during the 
trying weeks of midsummer. By all odds 
the greatest personality has been L. P. 
Jacks, editor of the Hibbert Journal, 
whose “Living Universe” The Christian 
Century very enthusiastically eulogized 
some time ago. Perhaps Dr. Jacks’ 
greatest utterance was an address on 
“The Royalty of Work” made at the 
occasion of the convocation at McGill, 
Montreal, one of the most colorful func- 
tions I ever witnessed, held in the Capi- 
tol theatre. Half a thousand degrees 
were conferred upon graduating lawyers, 
doctors, musicians, and others, and last 
of all, Dr. Jacks himself accepted the 
title of doctor of laws at the hands of 
Sir Arthur Currie, the president of the 
university, and the general of the Cana- 
dian forces at the front, during the great 
war. 


A DUAL LANGUAGE 


Sir John Williston, one of Canada’s 
leading journalists, and for a long time 
editor of the Toronto Globe, has just re- 
turned from a 30,000 mile world tour. 
He desires the real unification of Canada. 
One of his proposals however is some- 
thing different. As you know, Quebec 
is distinctly French and Catholic. Fol- 
lowing the policy of the States, our gov- 
ernment has demanded the teaching of 
the English language in all the schools 
of all the provinces, excepting those paid 
for and controlled by any of the churches. 
Other languages may be, and are taught, 
but English must be. Sir John strongly 
advises that bdth French and English be 
made compulsory subjects in all schools. 
His view is that the mutual understanding 
of both these nationalities will be facili- 
tated by knowing and speaking each oth- 
er’s tongues. He says that no one can 
travel the world on one language, that 
nothing would do more to unify Canada 
and give it distinction among the nations 
than the making compulsory of the 
French language. “I would make the 
teaching of French compulsory not only 
in our universities, but in our secondary 
and elementary schools.” Four years’ 
residence in Montreal has brought me to 
this view, though I imagine it will not 
find general acceptance as yet. 

R. WHITING. 
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teenth century. Children in the schools Mute Appeal Nets Funds This, being a new idea, did not meet with 
read much in the psalter, testament, and for Lorain Church a very quick response, but finally one lady 
Bible, partly because other books were Methodists of Lorain, Ohio, placed be- in the audience asked: ‘Do you think that 
scarce; and the catechism occupied the fore the ruins of their church a contribu- God sends us trouble for a Purpose?’ 
place it did in the curriculum partly be- tion box bearing the slogan, “Please help ‘Most certainly not,’ he answered. ‘The 
cause there was no other body of knowl- ys rebuild our church.” Great numbers Prayer Book says so.’ ‘The Prayer Book 
edge robust enough to displace it. To of autoists have visited the town during is not infallible,’ said Dr. McComb. ‘Do 
realize how changed the situation now is, the summer to see the damage caused by you suppose the all - loving, infinite 
one has but to consider the great variety the cyclone of July. Enough of them Father who created cosmic worlds iS ca- 
of subjects which are taught in the public responded to the mute appeal to add more pable of inflicting trouble? Any trouble 
schools of today. And the curriculums of than $1,000 to the rebuilding fund of this you have you make yourself. It is absurd 
our schools are overcrowded with new congregation. to imagine a loving Father Piling up 
subjects and new materials, so that teach- sei = ; trouble for us, and then sending the 
ers are hard pressed to find time for them Prayer Book Not Infallible, Christ, whose life was given to healing, to 
all. Undoubtedly, this influx of new knowl- Says Dr. McComb go about undoing the trouble he had s0 
edge has had much to do, at least since The Pacific Churchman is authority for carefully made. Study your Bible with 
the middle of the nineteenth century, with the report that Dr. Samuel McComb,  reason.’” 
the dropping out of religion and religious noted leader of the Emanuel movement, 7 
material from the schools. This has not recently came out strongly against the Bishop Gore Favors 
necessarily involved any despite of reli idea of God as the author of suffering. Cremation 
gion: it has taken place simply because “Dr. McComb,” says this paper, “is in sishop Gore, famous English church 
om had to be given to the new interests Detroit, Mich., conducting a series of man, at a recent conference in England 
which the years have kept bringing in meetings to interest the parishes of the came out strongly in favor of cremation 
such abundance, and because it was felt Episcopal church. The meetings consist He could not entertain a doubt, he said, 
that we could rely for the teaching of of song, prayers and talks by Dr. Mc- that the process of cremation was infin- 
religion upon the influences and precepts Comb. After Dr. McComb finishes his _ itely cleaner, healthier and decenter, and 
home and church and Sunday school.’ talks he opens the meetings for discussion 


Changes in Thinking After 50 Years The most preached about 


Toy CLASS of 1874 of Boston Univer juvenated, would you accept the call to book of the year 
School of Theology recently held he ministry for another half-century?” 
m tennial reunion. Eleven of a 1e unanimous answer was, “Yes.” “What 


s of acs main alive, and six of these at changes in emphasis would mark the ho NEW DECALOGUE 


nded the gathering. In preparing for the same?” “Would stick more closely to the 


sion the class secretary asked the unsearchable riches, etc.” “Emphases OF SCIENCE 


ers a series of questions designed to would be praca illy the same Would 


out the effec f their fifty vears preach on the great themes—God, sin and By ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 


ministerial service on their thinking its terrible consequences, salvation 











‘The first and fundamental thre ugh Jesus Christ. Would preach | jf 8. PARKES CADMAN, Central Con- 
ing admitted to the ministry Christ more thoroughly as Lord and gregational Church, Brooklyn: “‘Senti- 
e-em er is . a ais % “e's an | mental chatter of pulpit and pew is 
you faith in Christ If since Saviour, as teacher and leader, as the checked by considerations which Mr 
1874 there has been anv change in the world’s hope. Would have two principal Wiggam brilliantly discusses.” 
neeptions then held in answering that objects in view: first, to bring individuals DR. FREDERICK F. SHANNON, 
question, it would be interesting to know personally to accept Jesus as Saviour and » Central Church, Chicago: “The New 
‘ . “erg aes . . si Decalogue of Science is a great book.” 
n what relations and directions and re Lord, and, second, to bring them to apply | 
pects any change has taken place.” The the spirit of Christ to all affairs of life, LLOYD C. DOUGLAS, First Congrega- 
oa err Seal litical s tional Church, Akron, Ohio: “One 
wers were: “Stronger and deeper, but personal, social, industrial, political, na- of the most brilliant contributions to 
he same.” “No change.” “Improve- tional and international. I no longer be- the reflective literature of the day 
” = ~ - . | “tee?” . bearing upon recent trends in civiliza- 
ment “No fundamental change.” “Has lieve in the plenary inspiration of the tion.’ 
sai ae me ASD Se Pe words of the Bible. That doctrine seems 
me more human, sympathetic, a - ARTHUR LEE_ODELL, Westminster 
thle, and helpful. “Have stronget to me now a terrible yoke of bondage Presbyterian Church, Detroit: “I wish 


faith in Jesus than ever Acce nt s tb from which I am happy to be relieved. | it could be read by every preacher in 
stantially the Apostles’ creed. Confess, But the Bible is to me the book—the in- 
J. E. BUSHNELL, West minister Presby- 


however, that the phrase, ‘sitteth at the comparable and infallible guide to the terian Church, Minneapolis: “There is 
right hand of God the Father Almighty’ path of life.” “On the whole do you see a challenge on almost every page.’ 


ds a different interpretation from what in the past half-century regress or. pro- | JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, Community 
» literalists would give it.” To the ques gress?” Every answer of these veterans Church, New York City: “Mr. Wiggam 
“np ‘ has a true vision, he has seen a noble 


. ? - . . . 4 oe , > ” . 
ome miracle could you be r was “Progress. truth, he can write a great book. 
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however, by enlisting 1,200 of its laymen 
who are lawyers to give ten days of free 
service a year, if necessary, for five years 
M9 . * * increase your power 
for help in legal matters appertaining to 100 per cent by using the Wilson 
with which men hold traditions its missionary work. About half of the Index System. 
hich were utterly obscurantist 1,200 are said to have been employed at Very little time and effort can make 
and require little thinking to one time or another during the first five eg ag a Eg BR 
this he referred to the concep- year period of this voluntary service, and moving appeal , 
prevailed almost generally in which is just closing. It is expected that 
ages that there was a resur- most of these volunteer counsel will renew 
the dead by a re-collection of their agreement for another five year 
rial atoms and elements of the period. 
at the end of the world. This 
not held in the very early 
St. Paul, for example—and 
creed instead of saying “I The annual general conference of the 
; Fellowship for Reconciliation, which 1s 
opening today at the Manhasset hotel, 
Seaside Park, N. J., is to deal with the 
general topic “Imperialism and Fellow- 
dhip,” following the line emphasized at 
1,200 Lawyers Serve the Williamstown Institute this year, and 
Method: sts Free in recent magazine articles dealing with 
missionary societies are con relations between the United States and 
x legal difficulties arise in Latin American republics. With repre- 
bequests and similar mat sentatives present from Mexico, Venezu- 
at times require a heavy’ ela, Bolivia, Canada, Philippine Islands, 
The Methodist church Japan, Armenia and certain European 
overcome this difficulty, countries the discussions should achieve a 


. respectful than anything that could 
provided by earth burial and decay. 
: hop held that the continuation of 

ethods of burial is because of the 
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resurrection of the flesh” or 
ction of the body,” was care- 
“I believe in the resurrection 
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His classes of live young postgraduate college men 
say that it has made the Bible over for them into 
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THE LITTLE CHILDREN'S BIBLE 
I iren up to the age of seven 128 pages 
a ed illustrations 
\ rt Bible young children can regard as 
t very own Price 90c 


my EAN FICTION 
Sylvestre, No 
THE SACR ‘ME NT OF SILENCE 
The appealing story of a priest who goes to prison 
because he feels that priestly honor imposes upon 
him ‘‘the sacrament of silence 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
THE OLDER CHILDREN'S BIBLE Probable prffe $1.50 STANDARD SETS -$ 5.009 TO $10.000 
ren eight to eleven. 288 pages Fight 
ations Martin, Hugh 
n the burean of the bed room of ‘‘Buster” THE KINGDOM WITHOUT FRONTIERS 
sy be the means of their forming the babit The Witness of the Bible to the Missionary 
a snatch of it as their adieu to the day Purpose of God Thesis: the Bible's main line of 
Price $1.50 argument is the unfolding and gradual execution of a 
missionary purpose Probable price $1.00 
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THE MODE RN RE ADER’S BIBLE, Illustrated 
An extra fine piece of book-making—generous 
re top, side and bottom. Coplously Iillus- 
r done by the one artist from sketches 

e spot in the Holy Land 

plus fifty full page illustrations in 
Price $5.00 


Piepenbring, 
THE HISTORIC AL JESUS 
I ast ounce of significance that historical 
have been able to extract from the } J 
documents presented in a brief, 
teresting narrative. Probable price $2.25 


Jones, Rufus M 
FUNDAMENT AL ENDS OF LIFE 
‘ wer to the questions: What do men live 
‘hat do we want most? What is life's real 
force? Probable price $1.50 


Written to show that religion has played no mean 
part in the making of this free and democratic 
nation Probable price $1.75 
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ONE THOL SAND BIBLE READINGS 


Index to one thousand passages, averaging about 
twelve verses each adapted to pub lic reading 
Arranged under topics Probable price $1.00 


Wwegenet, B. 
CHURCH | ND COMMUNITY RECREATION 


Here is worth-while work for the men of the 
Church and community who are short on talk 
(religious) and long og action (business 

Probable price $2.25 
Maud, John P. 
LIFE IN FELLOWSHIP 

A direct challenge to senior university students to 
prepare to help break down the barriers of race and 
creed that threaten to wreck our civilization 

Probable price $1.00 
Bonser, Edna M. 
HOW THE E “ARL Y HEBREWS LIVED AND 
LEARNED 

Thirty-five illustrations Four ~~, Some- 
thing new that makes a real story book out of a 
text-book in Old Testament history whioh children 
will voluntarily read with interest Price $2.00 
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new measure of reality. Among the speak 
ers will be Prof. Henry Raymond Mus- 
sey, of Wellesley College; Norman Thom- 
as, director of the League for Industrial 
Democracy; Emily Greene Balch, recently 
general secretary at Geneva of the Wom- 
en's International League for Peace and 
Freedom; Frank Tannenbaum; Prof. Mar- 
garet B. Crook, Smith College, and A. J. 
Muste, head of the Brookwood Labor 
College. The Fellowship of Youth for 
Peace will join with the F. O. R. in this 
conference 


Protestant Hospital 
Leaders to Meet 


From Oct. 4-6 the American Protestant 
Hospital Association will be in session at 
Buffalo, N. Y With more Protestant 
hospitals now under construction or in 
process of expansion than at any previous 
time the technical discussions of this form 
of philanthopic work which will mark the 
convention should be of large value in 
setting standards in this important field 


Turn Synagogue Into Welsh 
Presbyterian Church 

Secretary E. Edwin Jones, who is em 
ployed by the general council of the Pres 
byterian church to care for the interests 
of the Welsh congregations in America, 
reports that the Welsh 
church in Los Angeles, Calif., has in 


Presbyterian 


creased its membe rship to the point where 


CHRISTIAN 


it has been found necessary to buy a 
Jewish synagogue in order to obtain nec- 
essary facilities. The synagogue is now 
undergoing repairs and alterations, and 
will soon come forth as a Presbyterian 
sanctuary. 


Broadcasting Missionary 
News from New York 

The Presbyterian foreign mission board 
has concluded an arrangement with radio 
station WFBH, New York City, whereby 
news gathered from mission fields by the 
missionaries of the board will be broad- 
cast by the station as “World Neighbor- 
hood Events.” The regular schedule for 
this service has not yet been determined. 
The first broadcasting of the kind took 
place on Aug. 31. 


Defence Day Face-Saver, 
Says Methodist Press 

The official papers of the Methodist 
church maintain at Washington, D. C., a 
press correspondent who is expected to 
cover news of national importance from 
the angle of that denomination. In recent 
issues of Methodist papers this corre- 
spondent has stated that the so-called 
National Defence Day became, before 
Sept. 12, just an effort on the part of the 
government authorities involved to get 
out of an awkward situation with as little 
loss of face as possible. “There is very 
marked evidence that official Washington 


Sees Mission Advance in Africa 


D* THOMAS JESSE JONES, chair- 

man of the Phelps-Stokes East Afri- 
can Education Commission, who visited 
South Africa after most of the commis- 
sion had returned to England, has re 
turned to London with an encouraging 
report of mission conditions in the regions 
he has just visited. Speaking of the suc 
ss of the commission which visited all 
Abyssinia to South 
ca, Dr. Jones says: “Pending the pub 


territories irom 


ion of our full report, which we hop 

») get ready within a few months, I am 

impressed with the essential unity of East 
\frica and South Africa. The recognition 
of this vital unity will be mutually bene- 
ficial East Africa will be strengthened 
by the initiative of South Africa and the 
strong civilization already developed there. 
\lready South African railways and trade 
experts are being introduced to assist the 
East African colonies in the solution of 
their problems. Similarly educational 
methods of South Africa, especially Natal, 
are being adopted by the educational lead 
ers of Kenya and other colonies. The 
Medical Research Laboratory of Johan 
nesburg is extending its investigations to 


trop. al diseases.’ 


DUTCH CHANGE ATTITUDE 

Dr. Jones referred also to the manner 
in which the Dutch Reformed church of 
South Africa is making its influence felt 
not only in Nyassaland, but to the west 
in Nigeria. “The descendants of the ‘vor 
trekkers,’ whose attitude towards the na 
tives has often been pictured unfavorably, 
are now devoting themselves with almost 
dramatic success to the development of 
the native people. Their missions include 


education in agriculture and hand indus- 
tries as well as knowledge of the printed 
page and of all that counts for character.” 


EFFECTS BEYOND AFRICA 

Dr. Jones said that the effective devel- 
opment of East and South Africa is bound 
to have great significance not only on Af- 
rica but on the whole southern hemi- 
sphere, and the introduction of the best 
ideals of education and civilization known 
to Europe and America will not only bene- 
fit Africa but also Australia and New 
Zealand by developing types of life and 
government which are acceptable and con 
genial to the Australian mind. Develop- 
ment of East Africa must, of course, be 
in accordance with peace and justice and 
inspired by the desire for service. In this 
connection, Dr. Jones, who is an Ameri- 
can citizen although born in Anglesey, 
paid the highest tribute to the British 
colonial officer whose good influence for 
the development of the native people he 
said he could not sufficiently stress. 

“The cooperation of the various ele- 
ments in the population in East Africa is 
essential in permanent progress,” said Dr. 
Jones. “These include not only the gov- 
ernment and the missions, but the settlers 
and the native people.” 

Referring to the commission's visit to 
Abyssinia, where they were warmly wel- 
comed by Prince Tafari, Dr. Jones said 
that he hopes the prince regent will be 
able to carry out his excellent policies for 
the education of his people, though as yet 
this historic African empire has scarcely 
begun to realize its possibilities and is a 
striking contrast to its vigorous and pro- 
gressive neighbor, Kenya. 
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realizes that a mistake has been made,” 
ays the syndicated material of this cor- 
respondent H. E. Woolever, “and that the 
iment of the country is against any 
pe of general mobilization. Whereas, it 
id be a humiliating admission of error 
nag war department to withdraw the 
for this day, it is evident to one on 
euest for information about the day at 
re department headquarters that this 
embarrassing one, and that 
supposed to talk 
matter. The general 
f replies one receives is that the 

a local community affair 

present time, and that no pressure 
rogram is to be forthcoming 

m the war department. The fact of the 
tter is, h regardless of the ef- 
ny officials to give justification 

litary census, and thus ‘save 
‘pulled a bone,’ to 
rather significant expression, by pro- 
ng such a program just at this 
ternational negotiation and 

the presidential elec- 
a political mistake had been 

as soon evident to the administra- 
ils, and it fell to the duty of the 
tive to remedy the difficulty or 
its effect. He made a heroic 
justify the program of one of 
he has been called 
at various times since he suc- 

» the leadership of the nation.” 


plans 


ct 1s an 
linates are not 


upon this 


> matter 1s 


ywever, 
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rtments, as 


Come-to-Church Day 
October 5 
Evangelistic leaders of the various de- 
are pushing the observance 
to-Church Day in all the Pro- 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


testant congregations of America on Sun- 
day, Oct. 5. The pastors are being told 
what to preach on at the morning service, 
“The duty and privilege of church attend- 
ance” being selected as the appropriate 
topic. 


High Praise for Y. W. C. A. 
Work for Immigrants 


The director of the bureau of immigra 
tion of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council, Bruce M. Mohler, who has just 
returned from a study of the immigrant 
situation as it now stands in Europe, de- 
clares that the only real service being ren- 
dered those who would come to this coun- 
try is that given by the Y. W. C. A. Even 
in Ireland Mr. Mohler declares that the 
work being done by the Protestant women 
of America far surpasses that of their 
Catholic sisters. Mr. Mohler reports no 
inclination on the part of European offi- 
cials to palm off undesirables 
America. 


upon 


Old Methodist College 
May Be Revived 


Rumors are afloat that Cokesbury Col- 
lege, the first attempt of the Methodists 
of America to support an educational in- 
stitution of high standing, may, after 
nearly a century and a half, be revived. 
Founded at Abingdon, Md., by the young 
Methodist church, and named after the 
two bishops then in office, Thomas Coke 
and Francis Asbury, the college was twice 
burned, and finally abandoned. Now there 
are reports from Maryland that the insti- 
tution will be reestablished. A pilgrimage 
to be made to the site of the school on 


Rabbi’s Prayer Shows Inclusiveness 


A CORDING to the Christian Advo- 
cate, passengers on the steamship 
\merican Legion, bound from Buenos 
v York, finding the only minis- 
ard to be Rabbi H. Pireira 
York City, asked him to 
religious service on the Sundays 
Rabbi Mendes, in complying, 

a prayer which, while com- 

rely of citations from the Old 

t and Hebrew ritual, shows the 

f religious expression in all 
Jewish prayer at a Christian 
llows: “O God of the spirits of 
ere stand we before thee, men 
of many nations, but we are 

re thee in sonship and in daughter- 
with thy prophet Isaiah we de- 
hou art our Father, we are the 
art our former, we are all the 

hy hand.’ We repeat before thee 
hich for twenty-five centuries 
sen people, have spoken every 

ry year. Our Father who art 
accept our prayers, aggrandized 
lowed be thy name in this world 
1 hast created according to thy 
thy kingdom come, may thy 
blossom forth, and may Mes- 


a 
Vew 


to walk in obedience to 

nd te cleave to thy command- 
Let us not be led into sin, trans- 
temptation or contempt. Teach 

t just to profess or to proclaim thy 


religion, the religion of love, but to per- 
form it, to translate it into thought, word 
and deed; yea, to make it the warp and 
woof of our life-web as we weave it day 
by day. For this is thy religion of love 
as it is written in thy law and holy word: 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and 
with all thy might. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. Ye shall love the 
stranger. Thou shalt not hate thy brother 
in thy heart. If thou meet thy enemy’s 
ox or ass astray, take it to him. If thou 
see the ass of him that hateth thee crouch- 
ing beneath its burden, help it. Rejoice 
not when thine enemy falleth, and let not 
thy heart be glad when he stumbleth, lest 
the Lord see it and it displease him. Say 
not ‘I will do so to him as he hath done 
to me.’ If thine enemy be hungry, give 
him bread to eat; if he be thirsty, give 
water to drink, and the Lord will reward 
thee. 

“Lord God, this is the religion of all of 
us here before thee! Here stand we be- 
fore thee, our Father who art in heaven! 
Nationality, language, and miscalled reli- 
gion shall no longer divide us. For we 
are all thy children! Thou art our Father! 
Most do we glorify thee, best do we 
serve thee, when our thoughts and our 
words and our deeds and our very lives 
are born of love for thee and love for all 
men. Amen!” Incidents of this kind 
emphasize the oneness of religions. 
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$100 to $200 Weekly 
Every Week in the Year 


Christian Men and Women this is your opportunity to 
make big money. Our representatives are earning 
more money than ever before, many as high as $200.00 
weekly selling the New Indexed Bible. Endorsed and 
recommended by ministers, editors and Bible students 
everywhere. Thousands declare it the best Bible 
published. 


week selling the New 
dexed Bible than I ever 
earned in a whole month 
doing anything else. This is 
the Bibte every minister, 
Sunday School Teacher or 
Layman wants. Nearly 
every demonstration results 
in a sale."’ 


Olive E. Hill Says— 
“In three mornings I sold 27 
New Indexed Bibles. It was the 4 
most pleasant and worth while 
work I ever did. Touching 
shoulders with Earth's choicest 
folks I enlarge my vision of Life 
and its purpose, at the same 
fome earning more money in 
lease time and with less effort 
than ever before.”* 


The New Indexed Bible 


combines three translations, or three Bibles in one, a 
compressed digest and encyclopedia. It is really a 
Biblical library at a cost of a single volume. Nothin 
like it. You will enjoy using this Bible and YO 
CAN MAKE MONEY selling it. 

Write today for further particulars. State age, 
education and experience. 


BUXTON-WESTERMAN COMPANY 
36 S. State St. Dept.c-C. Chicago, Il. 
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printed and 
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10 cents. 


delivered in the Fountain 
Street Baptist Church, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, on the ad- 
journment of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly. 

A discussion of the modernist 
issue and a reply to a lecture 
by William Jennings Bryan. 
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Oct. 9 is said to be the time at which 


the project will be launched. 


Build Traveling Library 
for Ohio Preachers 

Establishment of a library of religious 
and social literature, to serve ministers 
and other church and social workers of 
Ohio, has been begun by the Ohio coun- 
cil of churches. A small appropriation 
for books and periodicals, made at the an- 
nual meeting of the council last fall, has 
been supplemented by gifts of books, with 
the result that the council 
house a small collection, the 
larger future library. 


offices now 


nucleus of a 


New Secretary for 
Leper Mission 
The American Mission to Lepers found 
necessary to add another secretary to 
staff, and this has been done by the 
election of Rev. Harry Farmer, for many 
years connected with the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Methodist church. Dr 
Farmer was for twelve years a mission 
ary in the Philippines, and through his 
travels in many lands and his wide expe- 
rience in missionary conferences, 
immensely to the 


will add 
service the American 
Mission to Lepers will render in its world 
wide objective. 


Illinois Methodists Mark 
Hundredth Anniversary 

Sessions of the Illinois and Central Illi 
Methodist 
Bloomington and 
marked the 100th 
formation of the 


nois conferences, opening in 
Normal on Sept. 10, 
anniversary of the 
first Methodist 


Combined sessions of 


confer- 
ence in the state 
the two bodi« s listened to addresses deal 
ing with the pioneer 


staged by the 


days and watched a 
faculty of Illinois 


dept ting the events 


igeant 
leyan Universit 


century 


Church Advertising as 


It Sometimes Is 

Denver newspapers carry the atinounce 
ment of a so-called liberal church, presid 
ed over by one Bishop Frank Rice, which 
claims to have a punchboard with a thou 
sand numbers on it to be used in the 
presentation of a $50 hat to some “lucky” 
woman in attendance at Sunday morning 
services. “We are giving away a $50 lid, 


a spiffy affair, in first-class shape,” says 


the bishop, “and some lady who comes to 
church will go away happy, a new hat on 
her head, and peace and thanksgiving bub 
bling in her heart.” 


“From the Sublime 
to the Low” 
The first 


| Burman to graduate 
Methodist 


irom a 
seminary in Jub 


writing to a 


theologic i] 
India, 
Rev. J. R. 


expressed 


missionary 
friend Boyles, of Pegu, Burma, 
strikingly the that 
many natives of other lands feel between 
th that has be 


contrast 


e gospel 1 introduced to 


hem trom the west and 
Said this young Burman: 
My dear Missionary: I did well in the 


recent examination 


I 
the lives of many 


vesterners 


especially this second 

I stand between 90 and 100 per 
‘ t My fondest subject 1s theology, 
which is; of course, an unearthly subject. 


Somehow or other I am getting fed up 


CENTURY 
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with the course, so’ I ofttimes 80 up to the 
top of the hills and there I commune with 
my Father. Sometimes I get up early 
and rush up to the top. There I see God 
in the dawning of the morning, in the 
singing of the birds, in the blooming of 
the flowers. The exceeding riches of his 
grace! In the midst of all these manifes. 
tations of God’s glory my thought is oy 


er- 
whelmed. 


I am dazzled by the splendor. 
My speech is useless. 


Description js im- 
pe »ssible. 


I break out in awed and exult- 
ant exclamation, O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and the know} 
edge of God! The riches are ‘unsearch. 
able,’ untraceable, ‘beyond all knowledge 
and all thought.’ I look into my own 
ife I see a cleavage between my life 
and that ideal life. With tears I cry out 
Oh for a man to rise in me, ; 
That the man I am now may cease to be! 
But now, to me at least, these unsearch 
able riches are not merely 
contemplation, they are objects of appro- 
This ideal wealth is usuable 
glory, usable for the enrichment of my 
people. Now I must come down from the 
sublime to the low. I take a turn in the 
city. Here I see these so-called civilized 
European Christians dancing in an un 
usual pandemonium, committing all kinds 
of debauchery. Thank God I happened to 
be born a Burman! I see their racial ani- 
mosity in them. They do not remember 
the pit from whence they were digged 


On Kin.” 


subjects ot 


priation 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Competent Church, by F. 

$1.00 
The End of the Way, by David D. Burrell. Revell 
Race Prejudice, by Jean Finot. Dutton, $3.01 
Primitive Religion, by R. H. Lowie. Boni, $3 
Evolution, by Vernon Kellogg. Appleton, $1.75 
Abraham Lincoln, Master of Words, by D. K 

Dodge. Appleton, $1.50. 
Religion and the Mind of Today, b 

ton. Appleton, $2.50. 

Literature of the Old Testament, by H. R 
ton Scribner, $1.25. 
Biblical Idea of God, by M 

or, $1.50. 
in Bible Reading, by 


A. Agar, Abingdon 


Puring 
Bross Thomas Serib 


Ballard Scribner, 


r of Sorrow and Praise, by Duncan Cam 
eron Scribner, $2.50 

My Memories of Eighty Years, by Chauncey M 
DePew. Scribner, $1.50. 

Imaginary Lives, by Marcel Schwob. Boni, $2.51 

Iliana, by Konrad Bercovici. Boni, $2.50 

Rue With a Difference, by Charles Recht Boni 
$2.50 

Moses, by Lawrence Langner. Boni, $2.00. 

January, by Katherine Bowerie. Boni, $2.00 

Tales of the Old-Timers, by F. R. Bechdolt. Cen 
tury, $2.50 

Brownstone Front, by G. W. Gabriel Century, 
$2.00. 

Curly Graham, Cow Puncher, by J. B. Ames. Cen 
tury, $1.75 

Many Dogs There Be, by Walter A. 
tury, $2.00 


Dyer. Cen 
Expectancy, by John Eyton. Century, $2.00 
Chris Gascoyne, by A. C. Benson. Dutton, $2.50 
The Oblate, by J. K. Huysmans. Dutton, $2 50 
Harbottle, by John Hargrave. Lippincott, $2.00 
Oil, by Walter Gilkyson. Scribner, $2.00 

What Does Your Child Weigh? by Edith B. Lowry 
Forbes, $1.25. : 

The Precious Stones of the Bible, by Charles W. 
Cooper. Allenson. 

Torchbearers in China, by Basil Mathews and Ar 
thur FE. Southon. Missionary Education Move 
ment, 

Pe 

ham. Doran, $1.75. 

The Saint and the 
Doran, $2.00. 

Pen-Portraits of the Twelve, by Bernard ¢ 
sen. Revell, $1.50. 

4 Sailor’s Garland, 


Macmillan, $2.50. 


na 


Sword, by Herbert Booth 


Claw 


edited b Tohn  Masefield 
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We have already received nearly 1000 
advance orders for 


FOSDICK . 


on the 


BIBLE 


which the publishers promise us will be 
in our hands this week 


Order Now! 


[Price $1.60] 
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For Twentieth Century Bible Classes 


The 20th Century Quarterly 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor 





NO OTHER QUARTERLY Affords such an interesting presentation of the oriental 
and historical backgrounds of the lessons as is given for each lesson by Herbert L. Willett, 
Jr., in his department, “Clearing Up Difficult Points.” 


NO OTHER QUARTERLY So effectively brings Bible truth down to present-day 
application as in John R. Ewers’ remarkable lesson talks under the department title, 
“The Lesson Brought Down to Date.” 


* 


OTHER QUARTERLY Presents such pertinent and helpful lesson questions as 
William Byron Forbush lists each week in his department “The Lesson Forum.” 


OTHER QUARTERLY Sounds the social note of the lessons so effectively. 
Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle has the passion of a prophet and he makes the Biblical 
documents appear more timely than most twentieth century sermons. 


OTHER QUARTERLY Strikes the devotional note with such sincerity and win- 
someness. Dr. Ernest Bourner Allen, who contributes “The Prayer Thought,” is a 
mystic, but he is in tune with today’s thoughts and needs. 


Whichever of your classes are not now using the 20th Century Quarterly may give it a trial during 
the Autumn quarter at HALF-PRICE; that is at the special rate of 6 cents per copy for the quarter. 


If you wish to take advantage of this offer use this coupon. 


Note carefully: The 2oth 
The Christian Century Press, 


Century Quarterly treats 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
the International Uniform Dear Sirs: We are interested in your offer to send the 20th Cen- 


. tury Quarterly at half-price—or at 6 cents per copy—for the Autumn 
lessons, and is adapted to quarter. You may send to the address below the number of copies listed. 


We are placing this order with the understanding that though this litera- 
the use of all ages from ture is furnished at half price, it will be economically used to the best 
14 to 70. If your school _ advantage in our school. The Quarterlies are to be used by the following 

b ill classes which are not now using it: 
has 300 members, you wi No. Needed 
perhaps need 175 Quarter- Names of Classes By Each Class 
lies. If 500, perhaps 300 
copies will take care of your 


needs. 





The 
Christian Century Press 


440 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 





Kindly see that this announcement 
comes to the hand of the person 
(or persons) who selects literature 


for your school. Address THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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DUMMELOW’S 


ONE VOLUME BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Edited by J. R. Dummelow 
Queen’s College, Cambridge 


Now only $3.00 


1250 pages of compact, clearly stated informa- 
tion supplemented by a section of maps of Biblical 
lands and plans of the Temple. An opening sec- 
tion which contains general articles on varied as- 
pects of Biblical study—each written by a recog- 
nized authority—is of help in studying not only the 
Bible as a whole, but also modern books in every 
religious field. The main body of the volume is 
made up of detailed comment, covering the entire 
Bible verse by verse. This includes a searching in- 
troductory article to each book. It is as easy to 
turn to the comment on a verse as it is to find that 
verse in the Bible—the arrangement is the same. 

Sunday school teachers and general readers who 
wish to do thorough work are finding Dummelow 
as helpful as are ministers themselves. 


Authoritative Opinions 


“Whatever other commentaries a minister may 
have, Dummelow at his elbow is indispensable.” — 
Dan Brummitt, editor Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. 

“More information, attractively presented, than 
can be found in the same amount of space in the 
whole realm of Bible literature.”—Bishop C. P. 
Anderson. 

“Dummelow is indispensable to the student or 
minister who would come quickly to a series of ac- 
curate and useful articles and comments on the 
Bible.” —Dr. Ozora S. Davis. 

“When asked, I invariably reply that Dummelow 
is the best one volume commentary and that it is 
surprising how much information has been packed 
in that volume.” —Bishop Edwin D. Mouzon. 


Special Features 
I—THE GENERAL ARTICLES. 


ng section of brief general articles, which more than one prominent 

man has written us is alone worth the price of the volume, gives a careful 
f the entire field of Christian study. The wide variety of topics, each 
a distinguished scholar, ranges from the results of recent historical 
anon to the statement of the Various views on important doctrinal sub- 


lI-INTRODUCTIONS TO THE BOOKS 


rcumstances under which the book was originally written, the mental 

anion of the generation to whom it was addressed, the actual need that it 

s designed to meet at the time written and discussed. Date and authorship 

are studied and frequently an outline of the book in relation to other books is 
In no case does this introduction attempt to bias the reader in his inter- 
Its intention is rather “to remove difficulties, rp faith and 


Jer study and fuller comprehension of the Word of 


IlI—THE COMMENTARY ITSELF 


e by line the Bible is commented on—nearly eleven hundred pages whereia 
tudent in a moment can find concise yet comprehensive notes on any pas- 
sage in the scripture. The entirely unprejudiced scholarship with which these 
mments are compiled has received tribute from critics of all denominations. 
he following from among the types of information covered may illustrate 
range of knowledge at the instant command of the owner of a Dummelow: 
Explanation of historical references. 
Quotation of illuminating passages from Apocrypha or early Christian 
writings. 
Citation of related passages in other parts of the Bible. 
Description of an ancient custom or legal practice referred to. 
Explanation of a term or phrase unfamiliar to a modern reader. 
Menrion of contrasting interpretations to obscure lines. 
Analysis of a chain of thought as it progresses through a section. 
Clearer renditions of the original text. 
Statement of the effects of certain passages in subsequent history or 
church rieual. 
Notation of geographical peculiarities and references to the appended 
group of maps. 


Price of Book $3.00 [We pay postage] 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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—The— 


Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts 


Outlines, expositions, illustrations of every 
major text and dominant passage of the Bible. 


Editors: W.R. Nicoll, Jas. Moffatt and Lane T. Stoddart. 
Its Methods: Each exposition is a sermon compact and 
complete in itself. Each text suggests a theme by which 
it is headed; for instance, the exposition on “Like as a 
father pitieth his children,” is entitled “The God of the 
Frail;” to the expositions eight minds contribute. 
Plan and Purpose: To compile a compendium of Script- 
ural insight and comment. This was done by gleaning 
from the master theologians and preachers of the past 
half century the best expositions on every major text. 
Opinions: 

“A more quickening and useful companion to the 
preacher does not exist.” —Dr. John Clifford. 
“Sifted, modern, thought-provoking.”—Dr. W. L. 
Watkinson. 
“Its comprehensiveness one of its chief merits.”— 
Canon J. G. Simpson. 
“This book flashes light on one everywhere.”—Reo. 
G. H. Morrison. 
“By its wealth of unhackneyed illustrations it starts 
the mind on lines of thought reaching far beyond the 
text under review." —Principal David Smith. 

This great treasure house of choice sermon material 


may now be had for $10.00. The jormer price 
was a third more. It is issued in two volumes. 


Purchase now: Pay for the books afer 60 or 90 days. 
Christian Century Press :: Chicago 


























As a subscriber to The Christian 
Century you are entitled to pur- 
chase books from The Christian 
Century Press on the following 
terms: 


60 days credit allowed on orders of $5 or more. 

5% discount for cash with orders of $5 to $10. 

10% discount for cash with orders of $10 or more. 

Orders of less than $5 to be accompanied by cash 
Norte: If you take advantage of our 
discount-for-cash offer, deduct discount 
before writing your check. Note, also, 
“cash” means cash with order. 


Tue CuristiAN Century Press, 
440 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Please send the following books: 
Oiand charge to my account, payable 60 days. 
Ofor which I enclose cash. 


Name 
Address.. 


Nore: If you wish, you may order by number from list 
of 50 books recently published. 
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MOBILIZING for PEACE 


Edited by FREDERICK LYNCH  “‘cr'international Friendship 


Ammunition for the Worldwide War Against War— 


T= outstanding question before the Christian forces of the world today is the ques- 7 
tion of Universal Peace. In November of last year was held in Philadelphia the 
Congress on America and the Permanent Court of International Justice, which meet- 7 
ing was called by the World Alliance for International Friendship through the Churches. 

At the sessions of this Congress a large number of addresses were given by distinguished 
educators, statesmen and publicists. Some of the speakers concerned themselves with 
the fundamental principles upon which a stable, peaceful world order must rest; most 

of them dealt directly with the nature of the experiments toward world peace now being 
tried, and the part America should have in them. 


Some of the Addresses Included: 
MOBILIZING FOR PEACE— 
By William P. Merrill, President World Alliance. 
THE BASIS OF MOBILIZATION— 
By Charles E. Jefferson, Member Executive Committee, World Alliance. 
ORGANIZING OUR EXPECTATIONS— 
By William Adams Brown of Union Theological Seminary. 
CHRIST OR MARS?— 
By Will Irwin, War Correspondent and Author. 
A VALID CHRISTIANITY— 
By Hon. William E. Sweet, Governor of Colorado. 


A WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE— 


By Oscar Straus, Former Member Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague. 


A WORLD COURT-— NEED AND PURPOSE— 
By A. Lawrence Lowell, President Harvard University. 


THE WORLD COURT— METHOD AND APPLICATION— 
By Manley O. Hudson, Prof. International Law, Harvard University. 


THE WORKING LEAGUE OF NATIONS— 


By Fridtjof Nansen, Explorer, Author, Director Humanitarian Work 
under League of Nations. 


THE HUMANITARIAN LEAGUE OF NATIONS— 
By Raymond B. Fosdick, former Under-Secretary League of Nations 


There are more than thirty addresses and messages included in this volume. Altogether, it is the most 
valuable book obtainable at this time by moral and religious leaders. For ministers, it is a prime necessity. 


PRICE OF BOOK $2.00. (WE PAY POSTAGE) 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


440 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET~ - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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